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EUEOPE AND AMERICA. 



LESSON I. 
EUROPE, I. 

OUTLINE— SEAS. 

We will begin our lessons on the geography of Europe 
by considering the most obvious and striking feature of 
Varied out- that Continent. When we see it represented 
Europe. on a map of the world, the one thing that 
none of us can fail to observe is that its outline is much 
more varied than that of any of the other continents. 
Peninsulas are here more numerous than anywhere else. 
The whole of the west of Europe may indeed be con- 
sidered as formed of two great peninsulas with the 
adjacent islands. 

One of these peninsulas is made up of Norway and 
Sweden, composing together Scandinavia ; and the other 
is the whole of that part of the continent which lies 
between the Baltic Sea and the Mediterranean. The 
latter peninsula has attached to it a number of smaller 
peninsulas, most of which are yet large enough to make 
great countries. It is only in the east of Europe tha^t. 
there is any great extent of unbroken laud, «uu^ ^-veT^. vo. 
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that quaiter there is no spot more than a thousand 
miles inland. 

But why is it of such importance to be near the 
sea ? We shall see in our subsequent lessons that there 
The adran- are morc reasons than one for reckoning this 

tage of tliia j . t_ x j.T- • • i • 

feature. as an advantage, but the principal reason is 
that it favours commercial intercourse. In all countries 
the inhabitants have need of more than they produce 
for themselves ; and those commodities which they do 
not produce for themselves they must buy from the in- 
habitants of other countries, giving in exchange what 
they can produce in their own country in excess of 
what they require for their own use. Now in making 
this exchange, it is manifestly of importance to be able 
to do so as cheaply as possible, and transport of goods 
can usually be efiected more cheaply by sea than in any 
other way. On the sea no roads or railways have to 
be built and kept in repair. All that is necessary is 
to have ships fitted to carry merchandise, and sailors to 
manage them. When these are provided, the articles 
of commerce, that have been brought to the seaports, 
can be conveyed at comparatively little cost to any other 
country that borders on the sea, and so also foreign 
products can be introduced at equally little expenditure 
from the same countries. On the land, one road will 
only take you to one place, but the sea will carry you 
anywhere, except to countries that have no sea-coast. 

Since Europe is thus so largely broken up into 
islands and peninsulas, the waters that wash its shores 
Seas and ^^® morc or Icss isolated from the ocean, and 
gulfs. different names are given to the portions 

partially cut off in that way. They are called seas and 
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gulfs. In the north of Russia there is the White Sea, 
communicating by a comparatively narrow strait with 
the Arctic Ocean. Between the two great peninsulas 
of which Western Europe is mainly composed there 
lies, as we have seen, the Baltic Sea ; and the branches 
of this sea in the north and east are called the Gulfs of 
Bothnia, Finland, and Riga ; the Gulf of Bothnia lying 
between Scandinavia and Finland, the Gulf of Finland 
on the south of the territory from which it takes its 
name, and the Gulf of Riga on the west of Russia still 
farther to the south. 

By the two straits of the Kattegat and Skager-Rack, 
to the south of Scandinavia, the Baltic communicates 
with the North Sea or German Ocean, which separates 
the British Isles from the European mainland, and ' in 
the south this sea is connected with the English Channel 
by means of the Strait of Dover. The name of the 
Bay of Biscay (from the Spanish province of that name 
inhabited by a people known as the Basques) is given 
to the large bay between the west of France and the 
north of Spain. 

Finally, in the south of Europe lies the Mediter- 
ranean with its branches and continuations, separating 
this continent from Africa and from Asia. Both the 
Adriatic Sea, between Italy and the Balkan Penin- 
sula, and the Archipelago or ^gean Sea, between the 
Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor, may be considered 
as essentially belonging to the Mediterranean, though 
sufficiently isolated to receive separate names ; but the 
Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, 
while communicating with the same great sea, are cut 
oflF from it and from each other by very hskto^ ^\?t«^^. 
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The smallest of the seas mentioned is the Sea of 
Marmora, which is about one-thirteenth of the size of 
Extent and England, while the Mediterranean Sea, in- 
Europ^*^^ eluding the Adriatic and the Archipelago, but 
■®*** without counting the islands scattered over 

it, is more than eleven times the size of Great Britain. 

But the mere extent of surface occupied by the 
diflFerent seas aflTords little idea of the volume of water 
which they contain. The seas situated on the north of 
Europe are so shallow that they might be looked upon 
as submerged portions of the mainland, while those on 
the south, except the Sea of Azof, are so deep, that we 
are tempted to regard them as portions cut off from the 
ocean. 

If we compare the Baltic in particular with the 
Mediterranean, the contrast just indicated is not the 
The Medi- Only ouo that cxists between the two. They 
and the are Suitable for comparison, inasmuch as they 

Baltic com- i 1 1 • i i • i • i 

pared. are both mJand seas, communicating by com- 

paratively narrow straits with the ocean. But they are 
inland seas placed by the difference of their situation 
under different conditions. The Mediterranean lies in 
a latitude in which the sun is never very low at midday 
even in winter, and rises very high at midday in summer. 
Its rays are here consequently always very powerful. A 
great amount of evaporation is thus produced, and con- 
sequently the Mediterranean loses more fresh water 
through the action of the sun than it gains from the 
rivers that flow into it. Hence its waters tend to 
become Salter, and they actually are Salter, than those 
of the ocean. Hence, too, the loss of water due to 
evaporation has to be made up by some other means 
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than the influx of rivers, and this is done by a current 
which constantly flows inwards from the Atlantic Ocean 
through the Strait of Gibraltar. 

In the case of the Baltic it is exactly the opposite. 
There the rivers from Germany and Russia, and still 
more the numerous rapid streams that flow into the 
Gulf of Bothnia from Sweden, pour into the Baltic a 
greater abundance of fresh water than it can get rid of 
by evaporation — a process which there goes on much 
more slowly than farther south — and hence the surplus 
water flows outwards to the ocean in a current which 
sweeps through the Kattegat and Skager-Rack. For 
this reason, too, the waters of the Baltic are much 
fresher than those of the ocean, and all the more 
because the sea is so shallow. 



LESSON II. 
EUROPE, II. 



BOITNDABIES AND EXTENT— GENEAAL AELIEF 

OF THE LAND. 

When we consider the land surface of Europe, we find 
that the mainland extends through nearly 80 degrees 
Length and ^^ lougitude * and 35 degrees of latitude.^ Its 
breadth. length, from the extreme north of Norway to 
Cape Matapan in Greece, is about 2,400 miles; and its 

» 70° E. in the north-east of Russia to about 9J° W. in the west 
of Portugal. 

« About 36® N. in the south of Greece to about 71° N. itL tiv^ 
north of Norway. 
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breadth, on the parallel of 50° N., which runs nearly 
through the middle of the continent from the north- 
west of France to the River Ural, is about 2,225 
miles. 

The area of the land surface of Europe is differently 
given by different authorities according to the limits 
chosen as the boundaries between Europe and 
Asia. For Europe and Asia are joined to one 
another in such a manner that there is not perfect 
agreement as to where Europe ends and Asia begins. 
Usually the Ural Mountains and Ural River, with the 
Caspian Sea, are taken as the frontier in the east, but 
part of the territory on the other side of the Ural 
Mountains and Ural River belongs politically to Euro- 
pean Russia. Again, in the south-east, the crest of the 
Caucasus Mountains is very commonly assumed to be 
the frontier line between the two contiguous continents ; 
but in this part the region north of the Caucasus is so 
different from the adjoining parts of Europe, while 
resembling more closely the Asiatic regions south of 
the Caucasus, that some think it better to place the 
frontier farther north. In that case the frontier line is 
held to run along a deep depression of the surface 
which extends from the River Don to the Caspian Sea, 
and which is traversed for the greater part of its 
length by the River Manich, a tributary of the 
Don. 

Thus the smallest area of Europe is obtained when 
we assume the Ural Mountains and Ural River as the 
boundary in the east, and this Manich depression as 
that in the south-east. Careful measurements have 
shown that the total area within these limits is about 
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8,750,000 square miles, or about forfcy-two times the 
size of Great Britain with the adjoining small islands/ 
The area just mentioned includes not only the main- 
land, but also the islands, with Iceland and Novaya 
Zemlya among the number. 

The surface of the European continent is as diver- 
sified as its outline. If we look at the mainland as a 
whole, we may divide it into three regions. 
In the north there is a highland or mountainous 
region occupying the peninsula of Scandinavia. In the 
south there is another mountainous region, which begins 
about the middle of Germany near the latitude of 
London, and extends over most of the area to the 
south. This southern highland area is bounded on 
the north on one side by a line running south-west-* 
wards from the point mentioned through France to the 
Pyrenees, and on the other side by a line stretching 
south-eastwards towards the Danube. 

Between these two mountainous areas in the north 
and south there is a vast plain which stretches con- 
tinuously from the shores of the English Channel and 
the North Sea to the east of Europe, and in Russia 
spreads out north and south from the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean to those of the Black Sea. 

Iceland shares the highland character of Scandin- 
avia, and so also do the north and west of Britain, 
whereas, if this latter island were once more elevated 
so as to be connected with the mainland of Europe, the 
south-east portion of it would become part of the great 
central plain. The islands of the Mediterranean re- 

* This area is in round numbers 90,000 square miles^ and. \s» -^ 
good unit to adopt in comparing large aieaa ^\>iN\ ot^a ^\tfiX3w5t* 
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semble the adjoining peninsulas in tlie mountainous 
character of their surface. 

But notwithstanding the considerable area which 
we have thus seen to be occupied by mountains, the 
extent of the lowlands of Europe is so great that 
if the continent were depressed to a depth of 500 
feet, more than half of its present surface would be 
submerged, and all that would remain above the water 
would be a number of mountain chains and groups, 
together with two or three considerable plateaux in 
regions now occupied by Scandinavia, France, and 
Spain. 

And when we think of the high mountains that are 
to be seen in some parts of Europe — mountains rising 
Average ^^ somc cases to more than two, occasionally 
thefi^a nearly three miles in height — it is important 
withthe to remember that these elevations are quite 
SepS^ofthe exceptional. Even low mountains rise very 
'^* much above the average height of the land — 

that is, the height which Europe would attain above the 
sea-level supposing all its mountains and table-lands 
were pared down and spread equally over its surface. 
This mean elevation has been calculated in the case of 
Europe with great care, and has been found to be in 
round numbers about 980 feet. 

In the case of the sea it is different. The inequal- 
ities in the sea bottom are not nearly so great as 
those on the surface of the land, and the greatest depth 
is not very much greater than the average depth. In 
the Mediterranean Sea, for instance, there is no part so 
deep as some of the mountains of Europe are high, yet 
the average depth is estimated to be nearly four timeg 
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the average height of the land area of Europe above 
sea-level ; and it will give a good idea of the relative 
amount of land ahove sea-level in the continent of 
Europe and of water in the Mediterranean Sea, to mention 
that if the whole of the land of Europe were removed 
and fpread equally over the bottom of the Mediter- 
ranean, it would not completely fill the immense trough 




which that sea occupies, but would still leave some forty 
feet of water to cover the submei^d land. 

Of the two highland regions of Europe the northern 
one, or that filling the greater part of the Scandinavian 
The north- peninsula, is that in which the mountains rise 
undregioii. least above the general level of the land. 
There the highlands do not form a chain of mountains, 
or several chains, but a continuous seriea oi ^^i^ftwox 
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stretching from north-east to south-west through a 
length of 1,200 miles. The average breadth of this 
plateau region (understanding by that term the whole 
area above 500 feet in height) is about 200 miles. The 
average height of the northern portion is from 1,600 to 
2,100 feet, that of the southern from 2,600 to 3,700 
feet. Rarely do the higher summits exceed 5,000 
feet in height, and the highest point in the whole 
peninsula, in the Giant's Mountains, is no more than 
8,550 feet. 

The most striking features in this region are in fact 
not the mountains, but the deep and narrow gorges 
which break up these plateaux into huge tabular or flat- 
topped masses, the vast glaciers which descend these 
gorges, and the mountain streams that frequently pre- 
cipitate themselves over their sides in magnificent 
cataracts. The most picturesque and striking moun- 
tain forms of this region are not, as a rule, to be seen on 
the table-land itself, but on the rocky islands that every- 
where fringe its western coast. 



LESSON III. 
EUROPE, III. 



THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTH-WEST GEBMANT AND 

ADJOINING BEGIONS. 

In the last lesson it was stated that the highland region 
of Southern Europe ascends in the middle to about the 
latitude of London — that is, about bl^^ N. There 
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end the Hartz Mountains, a range of greater celebrity 
than their elevation and extent would suggest. Their 
The Hartz highest summit, the Brocken or Blocksberg, 
Mountains, {g exceeded in height by more than one of 
the mountains of our own islands. As compared with 
the Scandinavian highlands, they are utterly insignifi- 
cant in extent, for they consist simply of a few parallel 
ridges stretching from south-east to north-west for 
about fifty miles. But they owe their celebrity in a 
great measure to the principal circumstance that dis- 
tinguishes them from the highlands just mentioned. 
They do not belong to a plateau, but stand isolated on 
all sides. On the north they overlook the great central 
plain of Europe, while on the south they are separated 
by a valley from the nearest members of the rest of the 
German highlands. Hence, though not lofty, and, com- 
pared with other equally celebrated mountain ranges, not 
very extensive, they are conspicuous. But in addition to 
that they have from very early times been famous for 
their mines, and the legendary tales connected with the 
Hartz miners have helped to make the name known to 
the people throughout Germany and even beyond it. 

Jn the rest of Germany there are but few moun- 
tains that need be singled out for special mention. The 
Theiiigh- whole region is one of plateaux of about 
^utii^Ger- lj600 feet above sea-level and upwards, tra- 
many. yersed here and there in various directions by 

mountain chains of no gTeat elevation. The plateaux 
are less continuous and more varied in height than those 
of Scandinavia, and . the valleys by which they are 
intersected, such as those of the Rhine, the Neckar^ aa-d 
the Main, are broader, less precipitouSj s^tlOl tclot^ ^\rAr- 
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ing than the Scandinavian ravines. From the differ- 
ence of latitude, too, the climate is altogether different. 
The valleys are not high enough to be filled with glaciers, 
nor the mountains to be clad with perpetual snows. 

Highlands of this character fill the whole of 
Germany east and west of the Rhine nearly as high as 
the latitude of Cologne, while west of the Rhine they 
spread over the south-east of Belgium and the north- 
west of France. 

Throughout all this region there are only three 
tracts that it is worth while to take special note of in 
TiieTimrin- ^^^^ placc. One of these is the Thuringian 
gian Forest. Porcst, a uarrow chain of mountains, or rather 
hills, that runs in the same direction as the Hartz 
Mountains — namely, from north-west to south-east — and 
which lies a little to the south and east of the latter 
range, stretching towards Bohemia. The highest 
summits in the chain are not very much over 3,000 feet 
in height, but its length is almost three times that of 
the Hartz — that is to say, about 150 miles. 

The other two districts of this highland region which 
it is important to remember separately are those which 
lie on the two sides of the Rhine valley between Basel, 
or Bale (where the river turns northwards on leaving 
the frontiers of Switzerland), and Mayence, or, as the 
Germans call it, Mainz, where it makes another bend. 
On the west side of this valley lie the Vosffes 

The Vosgcs. , , ■ o 

Mountains, which stretch north and south for 
175 miles, and for a great part of their course form 
the frontier between France and Germany. They are 
the highest mountains that we have yet had to mention 
in the highland region of Southern Europe. The loftiest 
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summits are situated in the southern part of the chain, 
and have a peculiar rounded form to which the French 
apply the name of ballcni, the Germans that of Belchen, 
The highest summit of all is the Grand Ballon or Sulzer 
Belchen, which attains a height of about 4,680 feet, or 
less than 300 feet higher than the loftiest of the British 
mountains. 

The highland tract on the east side of the Rhine to 
which we wish particularly to refer is the far-famed 
The Black Black Forfest or Schwarziuald. Though an 
Forest. elcvated region, it is not properly a mountain 
range, but merely a broad plateau lying opposite the 
southern half of the Vosges, and crowned by dark forests 
of pine, to which it owes its name. Its culminating 
point, the Feldberg, in the south, is 200 feet higher 
than the loftiest summit of the Vosges. 

Proceeding still farther to the south-west we come 
to still loftier mountains. The Jura Mountains form a 
series of parallel ridges stretching from south- 
west to north-east between the valley of the 
Saone in France and that of the Aar in Switzerland. 
The ridges are unusually regular in outline, and are 
separated for the most part by high and gently-sloping 
valleys. The ascent to the mountains from the French 
side is very gradual, but on the Swiss side, where they 
overlook the valley of the Aar, they terminate rather 
abruptly with a steep face towards the plain. The 
highest summits (Dole, Mont Dore, &c.) are in the ex- 
treme south-west, in France, and are not far short of 
6,000 feet in height. The general elevation gradually 
sinks towards the north, till, on approaching the frontier 
of Germany, it diminishes to about 2,000 feet. 
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On the other side of the Aar valley we come to the 
highest and most magnificent, most varied and pic- 
turesque mountain system in Europe. ITie system 
referred to is that of the Alps, an account of which will 
be given in our next lesson. 



CESSON IV. 
EUROPE, IV. 

THE ALPS. 



In our last lesson we spoke of the Alps as a mountain 
system. We did so because they do not form a chain 
General ^^ range, or even a series of chains, but consist 
description, ^f ^ y^^^ assemblage of mountains, arranged 

sometimes in series of chains, but more frequently in 
parallel or nearly parallel chains with lofty connecting 
ridges here and there, and with numerous transverse 
spurs running down to the intervening valleys. They 
sweep round all the north of Italy, beginning in the 
west on the frontier of Italy and France, where they 
run north and south, then striking eastwards through 
Switzerland, and passing thence in three principal 
parallel chains into the western provinces of the Austrian 
dominions. The most easterly spurs advance close up 
to the point where the Danube turns abruptly south- 
wards as it flows through Hungary. In the south-east 
they send off branches to the north-west of the Balkan 
Peninsula, where they become merged in the lofty 
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highlands of that region. In this direction accordingly 
the limit of the Alps can hardly be precisely defined. 

The whole area occupied by the Alps is estimated 

at 90,000 square miles, an area just about equal to that of 

Great Britain with the small islands adjacent, 

and less than half of that covered by the 

highlands of Scandinavia. 

The system is least complex in the west, where a 
continuous series of mountain chains form the French 
The south- and Italian frontier. The height of the peaks 
ranges. in this part of the system is not so great as 
elsewhere, but in ascending some of the side valleys 
that here lead from France into Italy one may witness 
some of the wildest and most rugged scenery in 
Europe. 

At the northern end of this part of the system, at 
the knot where it meets the southernmost of the chains 
Hiflrhest stretching east and west, stands the loftiest 
peaks. mountain in the Alps, and, apart from the 

Caucasus, in all Europe. This is Mont Blanc in Savoy, 
which rises to the height of 15,730 feet, or close upon 
three miles. Not far off, on the Italian and Swiss 
frontier, stands Monte Rosa, another peak that rises to 
upwards of 15,000 feet in height. 

Both of these mountains belong to the chain that 
forms the southern boundary of the Rhine valley above 
the Lake of Geneva. But this mountain system is no 
longer so simple as it is between Italy and France. 
On the northern side of the same valley there stretches 
another lofty chain of the Alps, with numerous peaks, 
such as the Wetterhom and Wellhom, the Eiger, Monk, 
and Jungfrau, upwards of 13,000 feet in height. 
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As we pass eastwards the system gets more and more 
complex. The principal chains and their most impor- 
tant spurs or offshoots form a confused network of 
mountains, rising sometimes from low-lying valleys, 
sometimes, as in the south-east of Switzerland, from 
elevated plateaux. At the same time the system in- 
creases in breadth, until at last there is a distance of 
170 miles between its northern and southern base. 

The peaks in general soar to a great height above 
the mean elevation of the chains to which they belong. 
Perpetual the chains thus presenting to view a very 

snow ftud 

glaciers. jagged outliue when seen from a sufficient 
distance. Even in summer the mountain slopes are 
clothed a certain way down with mantles of snow, and 
in the valleys this snow is first melted by the heat of 
the sun and then congealed again into ice, which slowly 
creeps downwards in the form of glaciers. When thus 
consolidated the frozen water is much more difficult to 
melt than in the form of snow, and these glaciers con- 
sequently descend far below the snow-line before they 
finally succumb to the power of the sun's rays. On 
their surface they carry lines of stones and fragments 
of rock that have been broken off the mountain sides 
by the action of frost, and lie strewn over the ice. 
These are called moraines, and the rocks of which they 
are composed are carried into the valleys, and left at 
the foot of the melting glaciers. Such deposits are 
always evidence of glacial action ; and it is interesting 
to learn from these and other signs that in some former 
epoch the glaciers of the Alps must have been enor- 
mously larger than they are at present. 
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Another feature that adds beauty and variety to the 
scenery of the Alps is the number of large lakes 
Alpine occupying the valleys at their base, especially 
lakes. jj^ Italy and Switzerland. On the south side 

of the mountains there are the Lakes of Como, Maggiore, 
Lugano, and Gcarda, amid all the luxuriance of Italian 
vegetation, and in the great longitudinal valleys to the 
north lie the Lakes of Geneva and Lucerne, Brienz and 
Thun, Zurich and Zug, all bordered by the richest 
pastures and the most beautiful tree-clad slopes, some- 
times overhung by magnificent frowning precipices. 

The Alps are not so much of a barrier to commu- 
nication between north and south as might be imagined 
Alpine ^^"^ their extent and height. The deep 
P*^®^* notches between the different chains of which 
they are composed are crossed in many cases by 
important highways, the most elevated point in which 
is seldom more than 7,000 feet above sea-level. Of 
such highways leading across mountain passes there are 
about forty in all, and there are numerous other passes 
uncrossed by roads but capable of being used by 
travellers, either on foot or mounted. Among the great 
passes the most celebrated are those of Little St. 
Bernard, between France and Italy; those of Great 
St. Bernard and Simplon, leading across the chain 
bounding the Rhone valley on the south into Italy; 
and the St. Gothard Pass, leading north and south 
across the very heart of the system. 

In. recent times still better means of intercourse 
Alpine have been provided by piercing the mountains 
tunnels. y^th railway tunnels. Long tunnels already 
exist near Mont Cenis, under the St. GotVisxA. ^^'sjo*^ 
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and through the Arlberg and the Brenner in Tyrol. 
Other Alpine tunnels are in contemplation, the most 
important of which is one under the Simplon Pass. 



LESSON V. 
EUROPE, V. 



THE HIGHLANDS OF THE WEST, SOUTH, AVB 
EAST— THE GBEAT ETTROFEAH FLAIN. 

The valley of the Ehone separates the Alps from the 
highland region of Central and Southern France. This 
The high- region is mainly a bleak plateau, which 
of France, gradually rises in terraces from the western 
plain to a level of about 3,000 feet, and sinks down 
rather abruptly to the Rhone valley on the east, and 
that of the Garonne on the south-west. On the north 
it is divided from the highlands continuous with those 
of South Germany by a depression between the basins 
of the lioire and Sa6ne. On its south-eastern border 
the Cevennes rise to the height of 5,000 feet and 
upwards, but a still more remarkable series of eleva- 
tions crowns the plateau near the centre of the country. 
The extinct Thcsc are the mountains of Auvergne, a 

volcanoes of , . n . . . i i n i 

Auvergne. cham 01 extinct volcanoes, locally known as 
jpuys. They number about seventy, and, like most 
volcanic mountains, are conical in form. Many of 
them still preserve their craters complete, but in other 
cases the walls of the crater are broken down on one 
side, where the lava has poured forth in a mighty 
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stream. The highest of these old volcanoes attain an 
elevation of more than 6,000 feet above sea-level. 

When we cross the narrow valley on the south of 
these French highlands, we come to another region of 
Tiie plateaux, bounded on the north, however, by 

Pyrenees. g^j^ unbroken chaiu of mountains, which rank 
next to the Alps among the mountains of Europe. These 
mountains, the Pyrenees, stretch for about 250 miles 
from sea to sea, along the frontier of France and Spain. 
In many respects they present a strong contrast to the 
Alps. Unlike the latter, they form only a single chain, 
the crest of which runs from end to end with remark- 
able regularity, while lateral spurs are given off at 
right angles with equal regularity along the whole 
length. There is similar uniformity in the general 
height of the chain. The peaks, the highest of which 
are a little over 11,000 feet, rise but little above the 
mean elevation ; the depressions between them are 
correspondingly slight, and passes are accordingly few 
in number. Large lakes there are none, and the glaciers 
descend but a short wfiy down the valleys, and are 
generally longer from side to side than from above 
downwards. 

The rest of the peninsula of Spain and Portugal, or 
what is called in one word the Iberian Peninsula, is 
The Iberian mainly made up of table-lands of about the 

table-lands , vrv/\ «. i i i i 

and sierras, height of 2,500 icet abovo sea-levcl, but rather 
higher in the north than in the south. But these 
table-lands are traversed from east to west by several 
mountain ranges, called by the Spaniards sierras, by the 
Portuguese serras, that is, ^saws,' from the saw-like 
aspect of their summits. The Sierra "KevsAo., est ^iJsia 
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Snowy Sierra, in the extreme south, the loftiest, 
grandest, and most rugged of all, is almost completely 
isolated from the central table-land by the luxuriant 
valley of the Guadalquivir. Its highest peak is 500 
feet higher than the loftiest of the Pyrenees. 

Passing now to Italy, we there enter a peninsula 
which is likewise essentially mountainous, though 
TheApen- diflFercnt in character from that of Iberia. 
iiinea. South of the wide and fertile plain watered 

by the Po, it is traversed from end to end by a chain of 
mountains called the Apennines, which begin at the 
south-western extremity of the Alps and sweep round 
to the Strait of Messina opposite Sicily. Sometimes 
they form a single chain, sometimes they divide into 
two. In many places they fill nearly the whole breadth 
of the peninsula, though one or two low-lying tracts of 
moderate width are left between them and the coast on 
the west side about the middle, and on the opposite 
side in the extreme south-east. The height of the 
chain is seldom above 7,000 feet, but there are at least 
two peaks above 9,000 feet in, height about the middle 
of the chain towards the east side. 

Equally mountainous is Sicily, in which three 
abrupt ranges radiate from a central nucleus to the 
three comers of the island, while on the east side the 
volcanic cone of Etna slopes gradually up to a height of 
nearly 11,000 feet. Sardinia is completely covered 
with groups of mountains, while Corsica is traversed 
from end to end by a lofty chain, in which some of the 
summits are not much inferior in height to the highest 
of the Apennines. 

Even more mountainous than Italy and Spain is the 
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Balkan Peninsula, whicli is now divided lip among so 
many different States. But here the highlands form as 
a rule neither table-lands nor mountain chains, but a 
confused assemblage of mountains separated by narrow 
valleys running in different directions, and with sum- 
mits of 5,000 feet high and upwards in every part of 
the peninsula. Almost the only mountain ranges are 
the Balkans proper, running from east to west between 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, and the Dinaric Alps, 
which stretch south-westwards between the Austrian 
territory of Dalmatia and the nominally Turkish pro- 
vince of Bosnia. 

One other portion of the highlands of Southern 
Europe still remains to be described — that, namely, 
which lies between the Alps and the South German 
highlands, on the one hand, and the Balkan Peninsula 
on the other. 

In the north-west of this region lies Bohemia, a 
lozenge-shaped plateau enclosed by mountains of no 
TheCarpa- great height. Farther to the south-east lie 
Mountains, the Carpathians, the most extensive moun- 
tain system in Europe after the Alps. Describing a 
great curve of nearly 900 miles in length, they sweep 
round from the north to the east of Hungary, thus 
partly enclosing the great plain watered by the middle 
course of the Danube and its tributaries. At both ex- 
tremities they send out towards this plain numerous 
intercrossing branches, those in the north filling the 
north-west of Hungary, while those in the east, where 
they are frequently intersected by tremendous gorges, 
occupy the whole of the territory known as Transyl- 
vania. The middle portion of the curve, b^t^^^Ti^^ 
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south-east of Galicia and the upper valley of the Theiss, 
is both narrower and lower than either of the agglo- 
merations of mountains at the extremities. No part of 
the system, however, is very high. The precipitous 
Tatra in the north of Hungary has no point more than 
8,700 feet in height, and this is the highest range in 
all the Carpathians. 

All the rest of Europe, except the frontier moun- 
tains of Russia, belongs to the great plain, which thus 
The Great embraces almost all the west of France to the 
Plain. very base of the Pyrenees, the gfreater part of 

Belgium, the whole of Holland and Denmark, North Ger- 
many, and almost all Russia. Though dotted here and 
there with a few isolated hills and low ranges, this plain 
is in general only gently rolling, and even the so-called 
Valdai Hills in the west of Russia, though they attain 
an elevation of more than 1,000 feet, slope downwards 
so gradually that they scarcely disturb the uniformity 
of the scene. In the extreme south-east, towards the 
Caspian Sea, the plain even sinks below sea-level. On 
the north-east the plain is bounded for 1,200 miles by 
the Ural Mountains, a range seldom exceeding 5,000 
feet in height. The south-eastern frontier range of the 
Caucasus, on the other hand, contains peaks more than 
3,000 feet higher than the highest of the Alps. 
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LESSON VI. 
EUROPE, VI, 

BIVEBS AND LAKES. 

From its comparatively small size and its highly irre- 
gular outline, Europe cannot possess such mighty rivers 
The Volga ^^ *^*^ most important of those which traverse 
greatrivers *^® Other Continents. The longest rivers are 
of Russia, naturally to be found in the east, where the 
great Kussian plain allows room for their development. 
The longest of all, and that which drains by far the 
largest basin, is the Volga, which, according to the 
lowest estimate, is only a little short of 2,000 miles in 
length, and drains a basin more than six times the size 
of Great Britain. Even a single tributary of this river, 
the Kama, drains an area equal to that of Prance, while 
both it and the Oka, another tributary of the Volga, as 
well as several other independent Russian streams, ex- 
ceed in length, and still more in the area of their basins, 
almost all the rivers of Western Europe. The Don, 
flowing into the Sea of Azof, the Dnieper and Dniester 
into the Black Sea, and the Petchora into the Arctic 
Ocean, are all longer than any of the rivers beyond the 
limits of Russia, except only the Danube. 

This last river, which- drains the area between the 

mountains of South Germany and the Carpathians, on 

the one hand, and the Alps and the Balkan 

Peninsula, on the other hand, is the next 

river to the Volga in point of l^ngtlv «i.\x^ Vn ^yl^ ^*^ 
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basin, and even surpasses it in tLe amount of water 
which it conveys to the sea. Its basin is little more 
than half that of the Volga, but is fully half as much 
again as the area of France. 

Of the other rivers of Europe, the most important 
are the Po in Italy; the Ebro and Guadalquivir in 
The other Spain ; the Tagus and the Douro in Spain and 
rirJre^ Portugal ; the Garonne, Loire, and Seine in 
Europe. Fraucc ; the Rhine in Switzerland, Germany, 
and Holland ; the Elbe and the Oder in Germany (the 
former rising in Bohemia) ; the Vistula, partly in Russia 
and partly in Germany. The Neva, though a very 
short stream, drains a large basin, including Lakes 
Ladoga and Onega, and is hence wide and deep, and 
discharges a great volume of water. 

While the rivers of Europe are inferior to those of 
other continents as regards length, still more inferior 
Navi ^® ^^y when compared with these in respect 

Eunf ^u ^f ^^® facilities they afford for navigation. 
^^®"- The Volga and its tributaries afford indeed 

an important system of inland navigation for Russia, 
but then the main stream falls into an inland sea, and 
thus does not serve as a means of communication with 
the outer world. The Don is navigable for 600 miles 
above its mouth, but it is a very shallow stream, and 
flows into a very shallow sea. The Dnieper, the Bug, 
and the Dniester are all navigable, but all have the 
navigation impeded by rapids, and the last has a bar at 
its mouth capable of being crossed only by light craft. 

A similar hindrance to navigation exists in the case 
of the Danube. This river begins to be navigable for 
steamers at Ratisbon, 1,500 miles above its mouth, and 
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its tributaries, the Save, the Draye, and the Theiss,. 
can likewise be ascended by steamers for many miles, 
Theobatruc- but the navigation of the main stream is 

tions to na- i i • t t i -i 

vigation in fiTeatlV impeded by two obstructions, one 

the coarse of, Tii,i«n «i 

the Danube, abovc and ouo below the mnux of these great 
tributaries. The former occurs just where the river 
enters Hungary, where it breaks up into a number of 
branches, which keep constiantly shifting their position 
among the mud- and sand-banks. The latter is what is 
known as the Iron Gate, which lies just above the point 
where the Danube begins to form the southern boundary 
of Koumania. Here a jagged rocky ledge crosses the 
stream so near the surface, that at low water the river 
is converted into a tumultuous cataract, quite impass- 
able for merchant vessels. 

Of the other rivers of Europe the most important 
by far as navigable streams are the Rhine and the 
Elbe, both of which are navigated by thousands of 
vessels. 

But it must not be forgotten that the rivers of 
Europe, though insignificant when compared with those 
Importance ^^ Other Continents, when we think only of 
numerons *^® length of inland navigation which they 
estuaries, afford, are often of great importance to com- 
merce from the fact that their estuaries form admirable 
natural harbours and seaports. It is this that gives value 
to the Tagus and the Douro in Portugal ; the Garonne 
and the Seine in France; the Weser, the Oder, the 
Vistula, and the Memel, besides the Elbe, in Germany ; 
the Western Dwina and the Neva in Russia, as well as 
to many of the British rivers. 

Compared with other continents, E\mco^^ \^ \^'s»^ 
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deficient in lakes than in rivers. The largest are in 
North-western Bussia and Scandinavia, while those of 

European *'^® -^P^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^2®' -^^^ ^^^® ^^ ^^7 ^ 

lakes. mentioned that, with regard to the size of 

lakes or of any other prominent physical feature, there is 
one thing that should be borne in mind. You should 
always think of them as they appear on the map of 
Europe, not as they are shown on the maps of indi- 
vidual countries. For countries of different size, like 
Scandinavia and Switzerland, are very often drawn on 
maps of the same size, and hence on different scales. 
The lakes of Switzerland are thus made to appear 
relatively larger, those of Scandinavia relatively smaller, 
than they are, and you may, in consequence, come to 
think of the Lake of Geneva as being about as large as 
any lake in Sweden. The truth is, however, that Lake 
Wetter, the smaller of the two great lakes of Sweden, 
is about three and a half times as large as the Lake of 
Geneva ; while Lake Ladoga in Russia, which is just 
about 7,000 square miles in area, is nearly three times 
as large as Lake Wener, the larger of the two great 
Swedish lakes. Next in size to Lake Ladoga are 
Lakes Onega, Peipus, and Saima in Russia and Fin- 
land, and Lake Malar in Sweden. 

All fresh-water lakes are drained by rivers, and in 
regions liable to floods are of great service in regulating 
Punction of the course of their outlets, and protectingf the 
lakes. country below from inundation. When the 

upper districts are flooded, the lakes have their level 
raised and so allow the surplus waters to be drawn off 
gradually. 

Lakes that have no outlet are always salt, but of 
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these there are not many in Europe, and such as do 

exist are all small. They are situated in an arid salt 
steppe on the north-west of the Caspian Sea, 
between the rivers Volga and Ural. The 

waters of the Caspian Sea itself, the largest inland sea 

in the world, are brackish. 



LESSON. VII. 
EUROPE, VII. 

CLIMATE. 

By the term ' climate ' is meant the kind of weather 
that prevails in any country or district from season to 
Meaning of scasou. It may be hot or cold, moist or dry, 
* climate.* clcar or cloudy and foggy, equable or subject 
to extremes. 

Now the character of the climate of Europe is partly 
determined by the fact that it lies almost wholly within 
Causes of ^^^ temperate zone. It is thus so far equable 
cumatlof ^^^^ ^* ^^ mostly free from the extreme cold 
Europe. experienced within the frigid zone and the 
extreme heat of the tropics. Still there is always a 
difference between the temperature of summer and that 
of winter, and that difference is greater as a* rule the 
farther we go north. 

But Europe enjoys another advantage which makes 
the climate of a large portion of it much more equable 
The effect than it would otherwise be. This advanta&fe 

of the ad- . . . , . . 

jacentseas. cousists in its havmg SO cxteusivo a coast- 
line washed by the Atlantic Ocean, and in havinL^ ^^JckaJ^ 
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coast-lino in the west. The ocean has always a mode- 
nitiii^ eftoct on the climato of the neighbouring parts rf 
the luiul. Its waters are less re4idily warmed in summer 
anil cooled in winter, and hence in summer they tend 
Thr effect of to kct*]) the wiuds cool and in winter to keep 
wiii.irt and tluMii mild, and when these winds blow from 
cum-iitH. the oct*an to the land they carry to the land 
their own tt»inperature. 

JJiit in the northern hemisphere the moderating 
effect of tht» ocean is always most felt on the western 
coasts. On coasts so situated the prevailing winds are 
from the south-west — that is, they blow from warmer 
parts of the ocean, and on that account bring with them 
a hifj^her temperature. ^Moreover, the shores of North- 
western Europe have their winter temperature mitigated 
by yet another cause. They are exposed to the action 
of warm ocean currents from the south-west, and above 
all to what is called the Gulf Stream. Wherever such 
currents exist in the ocean they serve to keep up the 
temperature of the winds, so that tlie latter do not lose 
so much warmth as when they blow over colder seas. 
And so it happens that on reaching the land the pre- 
vailing winds of the north-western shores of Europe are 
in winter very much warmer than winds usually are in 
latitudes so far from the equator. 

In oiir own islands we enjoy the benefit of this 
situation in a peculiarly high degree. It is for this 
reason that the month of December with us is often as 
mild as September or May. But perhaps this benefit 
is even more striking on the coasts of Norway. It is 
there that the land advances farthest within the Arctic 
Circle, and where accordingly we should expect to find 
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the greatest cold. Yet the sea on these coasts is never 
frozen, so that steamers are able to sail to Hammerfest, 
near the North Cape, all the year round. 

Hence it happens that throughout a great part of 
Europe the difference between the summer and winter 
Difference temperature increases more as we go eastwards 
East and than as we go northwards. It is in Kussia 
^®^*- that we have the greatest extremes of summer 

heat and winter cold, but the difference in this respect 
begins to be felt long before we reach Eussia. . Even 
in the west of the North German plain certain plants, 
such as the whin and the holly, that are met with 
almost everywhere in. England, will not grow because 
the winters are too severe. The summers are there 
much warmer than in England, but the winters are 
colder. 

In the countries of Europe bordering on the Medi- 
terranean we do not observe the same differences of 
climate as we go eastwards, but these countries have so 
much peculiar to them in other respects also, that a 
separate account of them will be given in a future 
lesson. 

The rainfall of Europe is ^eatly affected by the 
same south-westerly winds that have so much influence 
The rainfall ^P^^ ^he temperature. It is these winds that 
of Europe, bring t© the continent the greatest amount of 
moisture from the grand source of all moisture, the 
ocean ; and the rainiest regions are those which are most 
exposed to these winds, and especially where the land 
is high. 

All the moisture in the air does not fall as rain, 
snow, or hail, or even become visible as mist. The aix 
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can at all timeR contain a certain amoant of moisture 
in Hucli a Htate that it can neither be seen nor felt, and 
the wanner the air is the more it can retain in this 
form. But tlie higher we ascend in the atmosphere the 
colder does it become, and hence when winds blow 
against mountain sides, and are thns forced to ascend 
to coldt»r rt»gions, the moisture which they cany np with 
them is very apt to be condensed and allowed to fall as 
rain. 

It is for this reason that the mountainous coasts of 
Europe exposed to south-west winds receive so much 

The effect of ^^^^^ ^^"^ ^^^^^ other parts of the continent. 
inouutttiu-. II, ig for tijjg reason, for example, that the 

west coast of Norway receives about twice as much rain 
as the western parts of Great Britain, and that these 
again are much wetter than the eastern parts of the 
same island. Even at a considerable distance from the 
sea, mountain ranges running from north-west to south- 
east, and hence at right angles to the south-west winds, 
which thus blow directly against them, have an excep- 
tionally high rainfall on the side exposed to the wind, 
and are correspondingly dry on the other side. In this 
position, you will remember, are the Hartz Mountains, 
which are renowned throughout Germany for their 
mists and rains. From their highest peak is often to 
be seen what is called Hhe spectre of the Brocken,' 
which is nothing else than the magnified image of a 
person standing on the summit projected in certain 
states of the atmosphere on the opposite mists. 

The farther from the sea, that is, the farther east, 
we go, the less does the annual rainfall become, and 
this is especially so in the south-east, which is the driest 
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part of Europe. The whole of the plain bordering on 
the Caspian is an arid desert, and even as far west as 
The driest the Sea of Azof rain falls but rarely, and when 
Europe. it docs fall it descends in deluges which may- 
be followed by weeks of absolute drought. The com- 
paratively small volume of such large rivers as the 
Volga and Don is thus accounted for, and it is from the 
same cause that you will see the map of Russia in this 
part so thinly sprinkled with the names of towns. 



LESSON VIII, 
EUROPE, VIII. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

In considering the productions of any part of the world, 
it is important to observe one grand distinction. On 
Raw ma- the ouo hand, we have articles used as food 
maimfac- and as what is called raw material, and on the 
cies. other hand we have manufactured articles. By 

raw material is meant whatever is used in making some- 
thing else, as cotton fibre, or, as it is generally termed, 
raw cotton, which is used in making cotton yarn and 
cotton cloth. But under the same head may be included 
coal, from which we derive the power used to work our 
machinery. 

The importance of observing this grand distinction 
in the kind of products lies in the fact t\i'aX) \\> >Cte<3^^ 
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much lig'ht on the occuputioius and condition of a peojJf 
to know wlietlier tht»y are mainly producers of food and 
raw iiiatoriiil, or of manufactured articles. And when 
we cnmpfiiv the continent of Europe as a whole with 
other continents it is interesting to note that it is to a 
lariTtT exttiit than anv other a manufacturin<j conti- 
nent. It sends its manufactures to all parts of the 
world, while it obtains its I'aw material in a large 
measure from In^vond its own borders. 

This pre-i'minence in manufactures is partly due to 
the fact that the continent of Europe is abundantly 
The pre- supplicd witli the two most essential of all raw 
of Eur.jpe materials, iron and coal — iron to make the 
facturcd. machiner}', and coal to drive it. It is where 
these two minerals are found together, as they very 
often are, that manufactures are most highly developed. 
It is so not only in our own country, but also in 
Belgium (as around Lidge, &c.) and in the adjoining 
parts of the north of France (around Lille), in the 
valley of the Rhone in France (around St. Etienne 
and Lyons), in the valleys of the Ruhr and the Wupper, 
tributaries of the Rhine in Western Prussia, in the 
south of Silesia, another Prussian province, and in 
Bohemia. In Spain and Sweden iron is also abundant, 
but coal being deficient, manufactures are not so exten- 
sively developed. 

But the pre-eminence which Europe enjoys in 
manufactures is largely due also to its geographical con- 
figuration. Its varied outline, which places it, as ex- 
plained in a former lesson, so readily in communication 
with all other ]}iivts of the world, afibrds it peculiar 
facilities for obtaining the needful raw materials from 
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those parts of the world where they are produced in 
excess, and distributing to other parts of the world the 
manufactured goods. From America, India, and Egypt 
it obtains raw cotton, from Australia and New Zealand 
and elsewhere wool, from China and India silk, all 
articles easy of transport, and these are exported again 
when converted into woven fabrics. Hence it is in the 
western part of Europe that manufactures predomi- 
nate, while the more uniform East furnishes chiefly raw 
produce. 

Among all the manufactured articles produced in 
Europe, cotton goods take the foremost place, and next 
after these come woollen, linen, and hempen fabrics, 
together with various kinds of articles in metaJ ; all 
these are produced chiefly in the localities already indi- 
cated. Silks are manufactured mostly in France, 
Switzerland, and Northern Italy. Articles in leather, 
india-rubber, and various other materials are produced 
in many places, and in fact there is scarcely any kind 
of manufacture carried on in any part of the world 
which Europe does not pursue. 

The raw produce of the continent is likewise very 
varied. The most important products under this head 
The raw are the grains from which we derive the 
Europe. chicf food for ourselves and our cattle. 
Wheat, oats, and barley are the principal grains, but 
in many parts of the mainland rye also takes an im- 
portant place (in some the chief place) among them ; 
in the warmer parts maize is added to the list, and in 
one or two places in the south even rice. Altogether, 
however, the grain which Europe produces is not 
enough for its own wants, so large is the -poi^xxVdi^ASiTL 
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8iipiv>rtin^ itsolf by innuufacturing inclustry. Most 
count ri»»s in Kun»pi» an* comjx*lled to import com, and the 
only i)arts ol* tin* continent that regularly export this 
commodity are llus^sia, Kou mania, Bulgaria, Thessaly 
(in (Jrem*), Hunjrary, and North Germany. 

Among the products of Kuroi>eau agriculture next 
in imi)ortance to grain is wine, which is largely grown 
in France and other warmer countries of the continent. 
AVhat an* called industrial phmts — that is, plants yield- 
ing substances used in manufactures — are also very ex- 
tensively grown. Among these may be mentioned 
llax, yielding tlu» fibre from which linen is made, and 
hemp, both largely cultivated in Central and Eastern 
Kurop(* ; hops, used in nuiking beer ; beet^ used in 
making sugar; rape and other seeds, yielding oil; 
madder, which yi(»lds a red dye, now to a large extent 
superseded by dyeing materials obtained from coal; 
tobacco ; in some parts of the south, even cotton. To 
these may also be added silk, since the production of 
this fibre depends on the growth of the mulberry tree, 
on the leaves of which the silkworm feeds. The 
mulberry tree is grown in many parts of Southern 
Europe. 

The familiar fruits of our own country are grown in 
all the temperate parts of Europe, the apple in the 
exceptionally mild climate of Western Norway even to 
within a degree and a half of the Arctic circle. Far- 
ther south, chestnuts, almonds, and walnuts are added 
to the number ; and still farther south, oranges, citrons, 
and lemons, and the other so-called southern fruits, 
which will be noticed more particularly in the lesson on 
the Mediterranean region. 
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The chief timber countries of Europe are Scandi- 
navia, Russia, South Germany, and Austria, the first 
supplying mainly pine and fir wood, or, as it is called in 
commerce, deal. 

Among domestic animals, besides those familiar in 
our own country, there are numerous mules in Spain 
and the southern countries, as well as in France ; 
camels in South-eastern Russia ; buffaloes in Hungary, 
the Balkan Peninsula, Spain, and Italy ; reindeer in 
the far north ; goats in all the mountainous countries 
of the south, especially in Greece. The waters of the 
northern seas and rivers yield abundance of herring,' 
cod, and salmon ; those of the Mediterranean, abundance 
of tunnies, anchovies, and sardines, besides coral and 
sponges. 

The mineral kingdom is likewise a great source of 
wealth for the continent . of Europe. Besides the two 
important minerals already mentioned, Europe produces 
all the ordinary as well as the so-called precious metals, 
namely, gold and silver. Of these latter, the first is 
found chiefly in Russia, in the Ural Mountains, though 
also to a large extent in Austria-Hungary. Silver is 
most largely produced in Norway and Spain. Platinum 
is confined to Russia. Of the ordinary metals, copper 
is most abundant in Germany, Spain, and Russia, 
besides our own country, lead in Spain and Germany, 
tin nowhere more abundantly than in the south-west of 
England, zinc chiefly in Belgium and Prussia, quick- 
silver most plentifully in Spain ; and besides these 
metals, manganese, antimony, nickel, cobalt, and bis- 
muth are all produced in greater or less quantity. Salt 
is obtained abundantly in most countTia^^ ^tA ^xi^^^asx:^ 
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in great quantity in Sicily and some parts of the 
Italian mainland. Inexhaustible supplies of petroleum 
exist in the Eastern Carpathians, but they have not yet 
been sufficiently utilised. 



LESSON IX. 
PEOPLE OF ETJEOPE. 

In a previous Header you have already been told some- 
thing about the three principal races of Asia and 
The three Europc. ThesG three are the Aryan, the 
S^^pe' Semitic, and the Mongol. In Europe the first 
and Asia. ^f ^j^^ three is by far the most numerous, and 
occupies by far the largest area. Language being taken 
as the chief guide in forming an estimate, it has been 
calculated that about thirteen -fourteenths of the present 
population of Europe belong to this great race. 

A study of the languages spoken in Europe has 
also enabled scholars to distinguish several leading 
The branches of these races, and in Europe the 

the Aryan^ brauchcs of the Aryan race are those which 
race. havc most interest for us. The main branches 

of that race which have been thus distinguished are five 
in number. These are the Keltic, the Greek and Latin 
(forming one branch), the Teutonic, the Lithuanian, 
and the Slavonic. 

But when we say that language has enabled scholars 
to make out these subdivisions of the Aryan race, we 
must be careful to note what language can teach us 
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and what it cannot teacli us on this subject. Above 

all we must observe that the numbers of the people 

speaking languages belonging to the five 

What Ian- . n '^^ ^ j^« n 

guage branches or lamiiies above mentioned can- 

teaclies and . t . , . « 

what it cjan- not bo taken as indicating the proportion of 

not teach as . n -n i 

to these the inhabitants of Europe descended from the 
stocks by which these languages were originally 
spoken. In the course of time the different branches 
of the Aryan race have got variously intermingled with 
one another, so that not one of them is pure and en- 
tirely descended from people speaking a language allied 
to that which they now speak. And, moreover, whole 
nations have in many cases come to adopt languages 
not originally their own. Languages derived from the 
Latin, for example, are now spoken not only by the 
people of Italy, but also by the people of Spain and 
Portugal, France and Roumania. But the reason of that 
is that in ancient times Rome, the centre of the Latin 
language, was so powerful, that the people of Rome 
were able to impose their own language on a great 
many subject nations, just as English-speaking people 
at the present day are causing onr language to be spread 
among a great variety of nationalities in Asia, America, 
and elsewhere. 

But while language gives us little clue to the pro- 
portion now representing the original branches of the 
Aryan race, it does teach us something, and something 
of importance on this subject. It teaches us that 
there must have been at least so many branches, and 
from the distribution of the languages at the present 
day and in historic times we may draw certain conclu- 
sions as to the order in which they s^ttY^A. m "^xsctcr'^^. 
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and even as to the route by which they entered oup 
continent. 

You have already learned that the earliest fore- 
fathers of the Aryans dwelt in Asia. Now there is 
The routes reasou to believo that in coming thence into 
and order in Europo the different branches followed differ- 
different eut routes. It seems probable that the Kelts 
entered and the Grccks and Latins entered by the 
E^pc cm g^^^j^ through Asia Minor. The Kelts came 
first, and were gradually pushed westwards to the shores 
of the Atlantic, and now their language is spoken only 
by a comparatively small number of people in the West 
of France (Brittany), in Wales, Ireland, and the High- 
lands of Scotland. 

The other three branches of the Aryan race appear 
to have followed a more northerly route through Russia 
and of these the Teutons came first, the Lithuanians 
next, and finally the Slavs. It was principally the 
advance of the Teutons that displaced the Kelts fix)m 
regions occupied by them in Western Europe and forced 
them on to the extreme limit of the continent ; and it 
is important for us to bear in mind that the language 
spoken by the English people belongs to the Teutonic 
family, to which also belong the languages spoken by 
the Germans, Danes, Scandinavians, and Dutch. 

The Lithuanians are known to have been at one • 
time widespread in Bussia, but now their language is 
confined to a small area on the south-east of the Baltic. 
That language is of great interest, however, inasmuch 
as it preserves some forms of speech that must have 
been among the very oldest used by Aryan peoples. 

Slavonic languages are now spoken throughout the 
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greater part of Ilussia, as well as by large numbers of 
people in Germany, Austrift, and the Balkan Peninsula. 
Of tbe inhabitants of Europe wlio are not Aryan, 
the oldest beyond doubt are the Basques, a small rem- 
T(,8 nant now found in Franco and Spain round 

^'^'"* the western extremity of the Pyrenees. They 
speak a language quite unlike any that is known else- 
where. 




K (HOXOOL) 



The Mongoloid race ia represented by a few Finns 
and Lapps in the extreme north of Europe, by the 
TiiB Kongo- Jf agyara who settled in Hungary in the ninth 
EuropB. century, by the Turks who entered the Balkan 
PeDtDSula in the fifteenth century, and by several wide- 
spread but not very numerous tribes in the south and 
east of Russia, 
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Lastly, the Semitic race is represented by the Jews, 
wlio are distinguished not by their language, but chiefly 
Tiio Riniiitio ^y ^^^^^^ religion. They are scattered among 
Kuroii! - ^^^ ^^® nations of Europe, and speak the lan- 
ai»o Jcwi*. guage of the people among whom they happen 
to bo settled. Most of them are to be found in the 
midst of people speaking either Slavonic or Teutonic 
languages. 

'^rhe various countries of Europe with independent 
gov(5rnments at the present day are far from coin- 
(.'oufitrioH ciding with the distribution of the races or 
inisnt. languages. In all large countries more than 

oun language is spoken, and in some, such as Austria 
and Turkey, there are many. 

'JMio form of government varies. In almost all cases 
the people make laws for themselves, through represen- 
tatives whom they elect to form a Parliament or legisla- 
tive assembly. Such countries are said to have a free 
representative government, and this government . may 
bo either a republic or a monarchy. In the former case 
the people themselves also elect the head of the State 
(generally called a president), but in the latter the head 
of the State is an hereditary ruler, bearing the title of 
king (or queen), prince, or emperor. Governments of 
the latter kind are called constitutional monarchies. In 
two cases, however, namely in Turkey and in Russia, 
the government is despotic — that is to say, entirely in 
the hands of one man, whose will is absolute. 
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LESSON X. 

NOEWAY, SWEDEN, AND DENMABK, 
WITH ICELAND AND THE FAEOE ISLANDS. 

These three kingdoms liave long been more or less 
associated in history, and their inhabitants still speak 
languages closely allied to one another. ITie Nor- 
wegian, indeed, may be considered as a dialect of the 
Danish, which is the language generally spoken in 
Norway by the upper classes. At the pi'esent day, all 
these countries are separate constitutional monarchies, 
but Norway and Sweden are united in the same way as 
England and Scotland were before the union of the 
Parliaments in 1707. They have the same sovereign, 
but each of them has a Parliament of its own. 

Norway consists of that narrower strip of the 
Scandinavian peninsula which lies mainly to the west 
The Norwe- ^^ ^^^ watcr-partiug. It is almost entirely a 
gian coast, country of mountains, with a wild rocky coast 
indented by long, narrow, steep-sided inlets, known as 
fiords^ and fringed by innumerable rocky islands large 
and small. 

Too mountainous for agriculture, and deficient in 
the materials for manufacturing industry, Norway has 
Occupations ^Iways been essentially a countiy of sea- 
wegiwi^*^' farers. In olden times these Norwegian sea- 
peopie. men, known in history as Vikings, made 
themselves renowned far and wide l>y their daring 
voyages and descents upon maritime;''coun.t\:\^'s», Tt^<^^ 
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repeatedly plundered the English and the French : some 
of them settled and gave name to Normandy in France, 
and thus were the ancestors of the Normans who con- 
quered England al)out the same time as another band 
of Normans founded a kingdom in Sicily and Southern 
Italy. 

The Norwegians are nowadays as great sea&rers 
as ever. Their abundant forests supply them with 
Norwogiaii i^^^ti^ial for building ships, and the amonnt 
fisheries. ^f shipping owued in Norway is even greater 
in proportion to the population than that owned in 
our own country. And the seamen of Norway are 
also great fishermen. The creeks and channels on 
their coasts swarm with fish — cod, hemng, salmon. 
The first of these fish is peculiarly abundant in the 
waters round the Lofoten Isles in the north. When 
caught they are split open and laid out to dry in the 
sun, and during the fishing season the coasts of these 
islands are covered with the drying cod as far as the 
eye can reach. In treating the fish in this way there 
is one part of the entrails w^hich the fishermen are 
careful to presei-ve. The liver is valuable, and is de- 
spatched in casks to various places on the coast, where 
it is boiled so as to yield the oil which is so much 
prized in medicine. 

The centre of the herring fishery is Bergen, In 
the month of February, immense shoals of terrified 
herrings, pursued by whales, seek refuge in the narrow 
channels ofi" the coast, but there they find the fishermen 
ready with their nets, and are caught in countless 
hosts. They are landed on the shores of the nearest 
island, and, being bought by dealers, are sent as soop,- 
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US possible to IWpftMi, where they are prepared for ex- 
port to (liHtunt towns or foixMgn countries. 

Of lut<» years Xorwiiy lias attracted great numbers 
of touri>ts, who coint* to view the grandeur of its 
„ . , . mountain and coast scenery, to visit the 
Norway. cnonnous fi^hiciera that descend from the table- 
lands of th(» intrrior, and to behold the magnificent 
cataracts that i)recipitate themselves into the fiordB or 
over the sides of tin* inland ravines. Many of tliese 
tourists sail northwards within the Arctic zone, where 
in th(» height of summer the sun never sets — ^the Land 
of the LMidnifj^ht Sun, as it has hence been called. But 
this part of the peninsula is said to be even more 
worthy of a visit at the opposite season of the year, 
when the total absence of the sun is made up for by 
tlie brilliancy of the starlight, and very frequently also 
by the gorgeous splendour of the Aurora Borealis or 
Northern Lights. 

This northern part of Norway and the adjoining 
part of Sweden and Russia is thinly peopled by Lapps, 
some of whom live by fishing, while others 
^^^*' are wholly dependent on the reindeer, which 
supplies them with food, drink, and clothing, and 
which in winter drags their sledges with great swiftness 
across the snow, while it is able to subsist on a lichen 
which it finds for itself beneath the snow. 

Tlio capital of Norway is Christiania, at the head of 
the fiord of the same name opening into the Skager- 
Ilack. 

Sweden contains more level land than Norway, 
especially in the south, the region which contains 
Lakes Wener and Wetter, as well as mimerous smaller 
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woocllaud lakes. This part of tlie peninsula is hence 
more suited for agriculture, and it likewise contains 
more mineral wealth. The iron ores of Dan- 
nemora and some other localities are of great 
value, and are largely smelted in the country. The 
ores of copper and zinc likewise furnish occupation to 
many miners, and several other metals are also found 
in Sweden. 

Another important source of wealth and support of 
industry consists in the forests, which are even more 
extensive than those of Norway, being estimated to 
cover about two-fifths of the entire surface. The 
timber is not only used for shipbuilding, but a large 
amount is exported ; much of it is cut up into boards 
and laths, and is also used to make the matches with 
which we have become so familiar in our own country 
in recent years. 

The capital of the country is Stockholm, which is 
very picturesquely situated, partly on the mainland, 
partly on a number of islands at the entrance to Lake 
Malar. 

Denmark, the smallest of these three kingdoms, is 

very different in its physical aspect from either of the 

other two. Both the peninsula of Jutland 

Denmark. j j.i • i j i -j j f» • 

and the islands may be considered as forming 
part of the great European plain. The peninsula is for 
the most part bleak and barren, especially on the west 
side, where there are numerous long chains of sand- 
dunes, and it is altogether more suitable for pasture 
than for agriculture. The islands, on the other hand, 
contain much excellent corn-land, and are inhabited by 
an industrious race of farmers, many of whom own the 
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jid which they till The capital of the country is 
apenhagen, on the east side of the i-iland of Zealand, 




; the nai'rowest part of the strait called the Sound, 
; is one of the chief ports on the Baltic. 
To Denmark belongs also the large island of IcelanA 
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(more than twice as large as Denmark itself), together 
with the Faroe Islands, lying midway between Ice- 
iccianiiand land and the Shetland Isles. Both of these 
Islands. are inhabited by a comparatively small number 
of people, chiefly engaged in fishing and sheep-rearing. 
The name Faroe Islands (in Danish Far Oer) means 
* Sheep Islands.' In Iceland the people are chiefly 
found near the coasts, the interior being for the most 
part a naked plateau. The island is principally cele- 
brated for its volcanoes and its geysers or eruptive hot 
springs. 



LESSON XI. 
GEBMANY. 



Germany is called an Empire, and though a constitu- 
tional monarchy with a Parliament somewhat like our 
Govern- ^^^) ^^ ^^ different in this respect, that it 
meut. jg composed of a number of states, each of 

which manages its own local affairs. Most of these 
states are themselves monarchies with separate Parlia- 
ments or councils, but a few have a republican form of 
government. The rulers of the different monarchies 
are called in some cases kings, in others dukes, grand- 
dukes, and princes. The largest of the states of which 
Germany is composed is Prussia, and the Emperor of 
Germany is at the same time King of Prussia ; while 
Berlin, the capital of the Prussian kingdom, is likewise 
the capital of the whole Empire, the city in which the 
Imperial Parliament holds its sittings. 
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You have already learnt in the second lesson that 
Germany consists physically of an extensive plain in 
Physical the north and east, and a region of plateaux, 
climate. mouutains, and valleys in the south. This 
causes the climate to be pretty uniform in temperature 
over its whole extent, for the rise in height towards the 
south neutralises the benefit of increased warmth that 
would result from approaching nearer the equator. 

The valleys, however, are all the warmer through 
having the shelter of the mountains, which protect 
them from cold winds, and the hill slopes near the 
bottom of the valleys are in many cases warmer still 
from the fact that they are directly exposed to the rays 
of the sun. The broadest of these valleys is that of the 
The Rhine Rhine, between the Vosges and the Black 
valley. Forest, and this is one of the warmest and 

driest parts of Germany. It is here that such products 
as wine and tobacco are chiefly grown, but wine is also 
largely grown in some of the broader valleys belonging 
to other streams in the Rhine basin, such as those of 
the Main and the Neckar. The vineyards there clothe 
all the sunny hill slopes, and on the banks of the Rhine 
itself they are found also far below the valley just 
spoken of. When the grapes are ripe, these vineyards 
add much to the beauty of this valley, which is so often 
visited and so greatly admired on account of its pic- 
turesque heights and the romantic ruins by which so 
many of them are crowned. 

In North Germany and in the higher parts of the 
Agricultural south the products of agriculture are pretty 
products, niuch the same as in our own country. Yet 
the principal grain grown in these parts is one lvt^\jb 
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known with us, namely, rye, though along with rye is 
grown abundance of wheat. The Germans likewise 
grow a great deal more flax than we do, and also pro- 
duce much beet for the making of sugar. In the 
warmer parts of the south there is an increasing 
production of maize, a grain with which we are familiar 
enough on our quays and wharves, but do not see in 
our fields. 

In the west of Germany, where coal and iron are 
plentiful, manufactures are carried on to a very large 
Manufac- extent. The Prussian Province of the Rhine 
tures. ^gQ called because it lies on both sides of that 

river) is indeed one of the busiest manufacturing 
districts in the world. The two large towns of Barmen 
and Elberfeld produce great quantities of silk and 
cotton goods, as well as mixed fabrics — that is to say, 
cloths composed partly of one material, partly of another. 
The town of Aix-la-Chapelle, or, as the Germans call 
it, Aachen, in the same province, manufactures much 
woollen cloth ; and Cologne, famous among other things 
for its cathedral and the scent that takes its name from 
the town, is also a busy manufacturing centre. 

Manufactures are also largely carried on in the 
kingdom of Saxony and in the Prussian province of 
Silesia, where coal is found, and there also many other 
minerals, including a great variety of metallic ores, are 
produced. The metals are chiefly obtained from the south 
of Saxony, from the mountains called the Erzgehirge,. 
which means Ore Mountains, a name which thev owe 
to their mineral wealth. 

Among the other manufacturing places of South 
Germany is the old town of Nuremberg, in the kingdom 
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of Bavaria. It is here that most of the wooden toys 
sold in our toy-shops are made, and there are some 
large wholesale shops in the town that deal entirely in 
a single article, such as lead soldiers or bricks for build- 
ing toy houses. It is a curious town in another way 
also, for the houses are in many cases very old and in 
an ancient style of building, with their gable ends 
turned to the street, and each story projecting a little 
beyond the story beneath. 

In some respects the city of Leipzig in the northern 
part of the kingdom of Saxony is the most important 
Leipzig and ^^wu in Germany, although not a third of 
Its fails. ^Yie size of Liverpool or Manchester. It is 
above all noted for its fairs, which are the largest of 
the fairs still held in Western Europe. They are held 
three times a year, but the chief one is the Easter 
fair, which may be attended by from 25,000 to 30,000 
traders. The large and handsome square in the centre 
of the town is then crowded with booths set up 
as temporary shops. The ground-floors of almost the 
entire town seem to be converted into a vast store for 
goods. The streets swarm with men and horses, with 
carts, carriages, and every kind of vehicle. All the 
dialects of Germany are heard spoken, and strangers 
are present from Russia and England, France and Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, and Roumania — in short, from nearly 
all the countries of Europe. For furs Leipzig is the 
principal market in the world, and among other articles 
of commerce at the Leipzig fairs are yams and woven 
fabrics of every description, drugs and spices, coffee, 
chocolate, wool, grain, cattle, and at the Easter fair 
more particularly books. Leipzig is the ceTA>t^ ol ^^ 
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German book trade, and the Easter fair is attended by 
representatives of about three thousand firms belonging 
to this business alone. 

The town next in size to Berlin in Germany is 
Hamburg, at the mouth of the Elbe, the principal 
The Free seaport in the Empire. It is called a free 
Towns. town, and it and the other two seaports of 
Bremen and Liibeck, the former near the mouth of the 
Weser, and the latter on the Trave near the Baltic, are 
the three republics belonging to the German Empire. 
They are sometimes called Hanse Towns, because they 
are the last independent survivors of the Hansa, a 
league or confederacy of trading towns, which, during 
the middle ages, when governments were less strong 
than they are now, had banded themselves together 
for their mutual protection and to advance their own 
interests. Liibeck, which is now the most insignificant 
of the three survivors, was at that time the most in- 
fluential, and the town still possesses among its build- 
ings several handsome relics of its former splendour. 

Like Liverpool, Hamburg now carries on a large 
trade with New York, and despatches many emigrants 
thither. The estuary of the Elbe below the town is 
difficult to navigate, and gets rapidly encumbered with 
sandbanks, so that dredging-machines have to be con- 
stantly at work to keep a course clear for large vessels. 
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LESSON XII. 
SWirZEBLAHD. 

Switzerland is above all other countries in Europe a 
land of mountains, and it is as such that it is famous in 
(Jenerai liistoFS' and as sucli that it is visited everv 

aspect (if tlic * 1 n ' n t " 

country. year by great crowds ot tourists from the rest 
of Europe and from America. Tliough the highlands of 
Switzerland are not on so extensive a scale as those of 
Scandinavia, thougli its glaciers are not so vast, its 
waterfidls not so higli, its ravines not so profound, yet 
its snow-clad mountains are much loftier than those of 
the northern peninsula, and its rugged and sublime 
scenery is associated with a much more luxuriant vege- 
tation in the valleys below, so tliat the landscapes of 
Switzerland present to view a combination of grandeur 
and beauty unparalleled elsewhere in Europe. Few 
scenes are more likely to dwell in the memory of the 
spectator than those in which he may see on one side 
magnificent lakes spread out in a smiling valley, while 
there rises on the other side a jagged range of snowy 
mountains; and the sight is even more impressive 
when, on the evening of a moist summer day, the 
setting sun suffuses the mountain-tops with a rich rosy 
red reflected with varj'ing brilliancy from snow and ice, 
from naked crag and rocky pinnacle. It is not every 
visitor to Switzerland that is fortunate enough to behold 
such a sight ; but when one has the good fortune to 
witness an Alpine glow, as it is called, it is an occasion 
not to be forgotten. 
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Bub ib would be a mistake to suppose that Switzer- 
land is merely a country of grand and picturesque 
Energy Mil scenerj. It is a country which illustrates 
the people, better perhaps than any other in Europe the 
extent to which industry, intelligence, and education 
will enable a people to triumph over natural disadvan- 




The n ountn nq are great 1 ndrancea to c m nunica- 
tion, and the r ers of Sw tzerlind are ain o t all too 
rapid and too shallow to be of much use f r navigation. 
Yet the fore gn commerce of Sw tzerland s even higher 
in value in proportion to the population than that of 
the United Kingdom. 
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This perhaps is not so remarkable a fact as it looks, 
for since the country is surrounded on all sides by foreign 
countries, every article of commerce that is carried a 
few miles across the frontiers makes part of its foreign 
trade. 

But the fact just mentioned does not give the whole 
truth as to the foreign trade of this little country. It 
3tfannfac- ^® nccessarj' to add that the products of Swiss 
turcH. industry are sent to the remotest lands, to 

America and to China. Though poorly supplied with 
coal and compelled to bring the raw materials for manu- 
facture long distances overland, Switzerland yet manages 
to compete with more favourably-situated countries in 
various manufacturing industries. The ribbons of Bale 
or Basel have a world-wide reputation ; the silks of 
Zuricli are the rivals of those of Lyons ; cotton yams 
and cotton cloths are manufactured on a great scale in 
many places in the north-east ; and many of the cotton 
fabrics which ultimately reach the remotest markets 
are printed and dyed in the division of Glarus in the 
very heart of the mountains. 

Wliat enables Switzerland thus to compete with 
other countries in manufactures is partly the fact that 
Use of water- ^^ ^^^^ make up for its deficiency in coal by 
power. employing the water-power afforded by its rapid 
mountain torrents. But probably it owes its success 
still more to the encouragement given to education. 
At Zurich, on the lake of the same name, there is one of 
the best-equipped technical schools in Europe, a school 
in which students are taught everything connected 
with manufactures, as well as agriculture, forestry, 
building, and engineering. 
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Besides the manufactures in which machinery is 
used, Switzerland excels also in several handicrafts 
Watch- carried on on a smaller scale. The chief of 
making. theso is watch-makiug, which has long been 
pursued not only in the town of Geneva, from which 
Geneva watches take their name, but also in one of the 
retired valleys of the Jura, where most of the so-called 
Geneva watches are made. 

But though manufactures and handicrafts are what 
chiefly make the industry of the Swiss famous, the 
Agricultural peoplo are just as diligent and careful in the 

and dairy , n t * n ^'^ it t n 

produce. cultivation of their fields and the tending of 
their flocks and herds. The plain or plateau watered 
by the Aar between the Jura and the Alps is admirably 
cultivated, and it is only because so many of the people 
support themselves by manufactures that the country 
does not produce corn enough to supply its own wants. 
Besides corn much wine and fruit are grown in certain 
districts. But the only agricultural product that 
Switzerland is able to export is cheese. Great numbers 
of cattle are reared in Switzerland, both in the valleys 
and, in the summer, on the lower parts of the moun- 
tains, what the Swiss call the ' Fore- Alps.' Most of the 
milk obtained from the cows is made into cheese, and 
about a third of all this cheese is exported. Many 
different kinds are made, some very peculiar and hardly 
known except in Switzerland, but that which we are 
most familiar with in this countiy is the very large kind 
called Gruy^re, which takes its name from a town in 
one of the western valleys. 

The Swiss people do not all speak one language. 
The greater number of them speak German, but in tha 
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outli-west French is spoken, in the south Italian, and 

a the south-east a small number of the people speak a 

language of their own, which is one of the 

ADguage. . r xi. • i. T x* 

corruptions ot the ancient Latin. 

Ihe government is peculiar. The form of govern- 
nent is republican, but the. country is called a Confede- 
rorern- ^^^j, being composed of a number of little 
^®^*- states called ^ cantons,' which are leagued or 

jonfederated together for their common good. The 
Parliament of the country represents all the cantons 
;ogether, and deals with all matters of common interest. 
But each of the cantons has a government of its own to 
nanage its local affairs. In most of them there is a 
leparate Parliament, but in some of the smaller ones the 
people govern themselves in a way no longer practised 
n any other civilised country in the world. In these 
here is no Parliament, but at certain periods of the 
^ear all the grown-up men of the canton assemble 
ogether to elect their own rulers, and to make their 
)wn laws by a show of hands. 

The capital of Switzerland is Bern, which stands on 
fc platform on the left bank of the river Aar. Though 
jolitically the capital, being the place of assembly of 
he Parliament of the Confederacy, it is not the largest 
)r richest town in the country. In these respects it is 
lurpassed by Zurich, Geneva, and Bale. Zurich with 
ts suburbs, which extend for several miles along both 
)anks of the lake to which it gives name, is the most 
)opulous town in Switzerland, though containing less 
han 100,000 inhabitants. The small towns of Lucerne 
bnd Interlaken are noted as being the chief resorts of 
itrangers who come to see the beauties of Switzerland. 
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Near the former, on the north side of the Lake of 
Lucerne, stands the Rigi, a celebrated mountain which 
is frequently ascended for the sake of the magnificent 
view its summit commands. One may even ascend this 
mountain by railway, the carriages having toothed 
wheels fitting into rack-rails. 



LESSON XIII. 
AUSTEIA-HUNGAEY. 

Of all the great States of Europe, Austria is the one 
that has the shortest length of coast-line. It is esti- 
mated to have nearly 200 square miles of 

Coast-line. no '^ ly . i i . . 

suriace tor every mile oi coast belonging to 
the mainland, while in our own island there are no 
more than seventeen miles of area for every mile of 
coast. The fact is that there is only a small comer in 
the north of the Adriatic Sea that is of great import- 
ance to Austria for its commerce with foreign lands 
by sea. But in that corner there is a seaport which is 
of all the more consequence to Austria because it is 
without a rival. This is the seaport of 
Trieste, the headquarters of a famous ship- 
ping company known as the Austrian Lloyd's. Its 
trade is chiefly with the Levant — that is, the region in 
the east of the Mediterranean, the region of the Rising 
Sun. 

But Trieste is also an important place of trade with 
our own countiy . It is here that Austria receives great 
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quantities of tte articles which we manufacture, and 
here that she sends out to us, above all, grain and flour. 

Austria is, indeed, one of the great granaries of 
Europe. By that is meant that it produces Inuch niore 
The grain com than it requires for its own people, so 
Srt'hTEm- that it is able to supply the wants of other' 
^*"* countries less ' rich, comparatively speaking, 

in this product ; and it is important to remember this, 
not only because the fact is an interesting one in itself, 
but also because the region where most of this corn is 
grown is so peculiar as to deserve description. 

The region referred to is the great plain of Hun- 
gaiy, enclosed by the Alps and the Cai'pathians, and 
The Hnn- watered by the Danube and some of its great 
tas. tributaries. Wholly unlike anything that 

has yet been described, this plain cannot but appear 
peculiarly strange to any one accustomed to English 
scenery. Imagine a region more than half the size of 
England and Wales, in which almost the entire surface 
seems to be a dead level, varied only by hills of sand 
heaped up here and there by the wind, and liable in the 
same way to be again dispersed, in which scarcely any 
trees are to be seen, and in which stones are even rarer. 
Such are the main outlines of the picture presented by 
the Hungarian pusstas. 

But to help one to realise the scene a few more 
details must be added. In most parts the soil is fertile, 
and there in early summer the surface is covered as far 
as the eye can reach with hedgeless fields of wheat and 
maize swaying before the wind. In other parts the 
soil is sandy, and these districts present the appearance 
of a desert ; while in others rich pastures are grazed by 
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herds of cattle and troops of horses. In consequence 
of the want of stone, wood, and other road-making 
material, hardly any roads exist. Such roads as we do 
meet with are mostly mere tracks marked out by the 
wheels of carts and carriages, and in winter they be- 
come almost impassable, so that the market towns, 
which, though large, are few and far between, must 
take in their winter supplies during the summer. 

At all seasons of the year the aspect of these 
boundless plains is dreary and monotonous, but most of 
all in late summer and autumn, when the fields are 
cleared of their corn, and everything becomes burnt up 
under the constant glare of the sun shining day after 
day in a cloudless sky. The vegetation almost entirely 
disappears, or becomes reduced to patches of coarse 
grass covering the ground at intervals; and so un- 
broken is the level of the plain that the most con- 
spicuous objects are the rods and poles beside the deep 
wells which are sunk in all parts of the region in order 
that the inhabitants may draw their necessary supplies of 
water. At night the scene becomes more striking from 
the number of fires that are lighted up all round to 
keep the herdsmen wann. For, as in other dry regions 
where the days are warm, the nights are cold ; and the 
herdsman of the iiusstas might say, as Jacob said of 
Padan-aram, *In the day the drought consumed me, 
and the frost by night.' 

Other parts of the Austrian dominions present a 
The moun- complete coutrast to these Hungarian plains. 
pSs^of the ^^ *^® ^^^^ ^^® scenery is like that of Swit- 
Empire. zcrlaud, and there are rugged mountains with 
profound valleys among the Carpathians, both in the 
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north and east. On the north-east of the Carpathians the 
surface sinks in Galicia to plains, as rich in corn as those 
of Hungary, but not presenting an aspect so peculiar. 

Vienna, the capital of the Empire, lies in the west 
on the Danube, on a small plain overlooked by grassy 
and wooded hills. It is a handsome town, and one 
of the largest in Europe, now containing more than a 
million of inhabitants. Next in size is Pest, or Buda- 
vienuaand Pest, the principal town on the Hungarian 
towui. plains ; and the third is Prague, capital of 
the province of Bohemia, in the north-west. This 
Manufac- proviucc is the chief manufacturing region in 
tures. ^]jQ Austrian dominions. It has the most 

important supplies of coal and iron as well as other 
minerals, and among its manufactures we may mention 
that of glass, which is well known in this country, from 
the fact of Bohemian glass being so largely used for 
ornamental purposes. 

Austria, like Germany, is a countiy in which there 
are minor Parliaments for local affairs as well as great 
Govern- Parliaments for the general affairs of the 
ment. Empire, but the system of government is even 

more complicated in Austria than in Germany. 

The population of the Empire is a very mixed one. 
The people in the west are chiefly of German origin and 
speak the German language, but elsewhere the 
^^ ^' majority of the people are Slavs. Besides Slavs 
and Germans, however, many other races are found in 
large numbers. The dominant race in Hungary is that 
of the Magyars, of whom mention was made in the ninth 
lesson ; and in addition to these there are numerous Jews, 
Roumanians, Italians, and others. Altogether the G^x*> 



mans mtik» tip Httle more thaii one-fourtli of the entire 
population of the Austrian donimions, wltUe liia Slavs 
amount tu not mutli lees than hnlf, and tha Molars 




about one-aixth. About one-tenth of the people in 
Hungary and Galicia are Jews, and they are in both 
provinces the chief traders and money-lenders, 
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LESSON XIV. 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 

These two countries, long known as the Low Countries, 
have had a very chequered history, and now form two 
separate constitutional monarchies, bearing in this 
country the names at the head of the lesson. The 
people of Holland themselves, however, call their coun- 
try the kingdom of the Netherlands — that is, the Low 
Lands — and their country is in fact the lowest part of 
the area. A large part of it is even below the level of 
the sea, but the land gradually rises towards the south 
and east until in the south-east of Belgium it attains 
an elevation that entitles it to the name of a table- 
land. 

The lowest parts of the countiy both in Holland 
and Belgium have been rescued from the sea, and have 
Dykes and ^ ^ maintained against it. This is done by 
polders. means of high embankments known as dykes, 
which intersect the country in various directions, and 
enclose tracts of land called polders. From the way in 
which they are formed these polders can have no natural 
drainage, and have accordingly to be freed by artificial 
means from the water that falls on their surface. They 
must, in fact, be constantly pumped dry ; and to keep 
the pumping-machines going the Dutch take advan- 
tage of the wind-power with which nature has provided 
them, as the Swiss take advantage of the water-power 
which they enjoy. The wind blows from the sea over 
their flat land with a steadiness not known in countries 
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where the surface is more varied, and it is used to drive 
hosts of windmills planted along the dykes, and em- 
ployed to keep pumps in motion. And the same kind 
of force is employed to do all kinds of work in Holland 
— to gi'ind flour, coffee, chocolate, to beat flax, to spin 
yarn, to weave cloth, and perform other operations. 

But it is not merely the sea against which the 
people of Holland have to contend. The overflowing 
Rivers ill of the rivers is even more to be dreaded than 
couuiric«. the iuroads of the sea. The Meuse or Maas, 
and the various branches of the Ehine, which here form 
so intricate a network, bring down from the interior of 
the continent great quantities of mud, which sinks to 
the bottom in the sluggish part of the river courses. 
Their bed is thus raised higher and higher, their surface 
is brought always nearer to the tops of the embank- 
ments, so that the Dutch have to keep raising their 
dykes to protect their polders against floods. 

But while the rivers are a danger to Holland they 
are in another way an immense advantage. Their 
height above much of the land makes it peculiarly easy 
to feed deep canals by their means, and all the chief 
dykes have canals as well as roads running along them. 
Such canals are numerous in the very cities. Holland, 
in short, is a country of canals and windmills. In 
Amsterdam, the commercial capital of the country, 
canals are almost as numerous as streets, and windmills 
are more plentiful than tall chimneys in one of our 
large manufacturing towns. Even at the Hague, the 
political capital of the country, canals, though less 
numerous, are a striking feature, and they are no less 
80 at Botterdam, the great port on the Maasi 
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The chief use to whicli the polders fire put is the 
rearing of cattle ; and dairy produce, principally butter 
profioceot ^""^ checse, is what Holland supplies moat 
tbepoideri. abundantly to other countries from its own 
resources. The Dutch are not a manufacturing people, 
l)ut on the other hand are great merchants They 
La\ e large ixwsessions m the Last Indies n itli which 




they carry on an extensive commerce, bringing home 
coffee, sugar, rice, indigo, spicea, &c., much of which 
they sell to other countries. In proportion to the 
population, the value of the foreign trade of the Dutch 
is much greater, in fact, than that of any other country 
in Europe, including our own. 
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The chief occupations of the people in Belgium 
contrast with those of the Dutch both in town and 
Occupations countrv. The Belgian peasants are not so 

of the people *' « t . i /. 

in Belgium, much rearors of live stock as growers of corn 
and other products of the soil. Nowhere in the world, 
indeed, is the ground more carefully utilised than in 
Belgium, while in many of the large towns, such as 
Ghent, Li6ge, Malines, Brussels, &c., the manufacturers 
of linen, wool, and cotton, of machinery and articles in 
metal, are the rivals of those of Great Britain. The 
locomotives, the fine linens, and the laces of Belgium 
are particularly celebrated. 

The carrying on of these great industries is favoured, 
as in our own country, by the presence of coal and iron 
beneath the surface in great abundance. Belgium 
possesses rich coalfields, occupying about one-twentieth 
part of its surface, and the amount of coal they pro- 
duce is not only sufficient to supply all its own needs, 
but even to leave about one-third over every year for 
export. 

The consequence of having its soil so carefully 
cultivated, and its manufacturing industries so highly 
developed, is that the country is more populous in pro- 
portion to its extent than any other country in Europe, 
and, indeed, in the world. The number of inhabitants 
to the square mile is not far short of 500, which is about 
200 more than in the British Isles. 

Important as many of the towns of Belgium still 

are, some of them were formerly even more important. 

During what are called the Middle Ages, 

Chief towns. n , ^ t 

manufactures and commerce were more ad- 
vanced here than in any other part of Europe, and its 
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great towns were correspondingly rich, populous, and 
splendid. Till about 1500, Ghent is believed to have 
been the most populous city in Europe. About the 
same time Li^ge was as populous as Paris. Antwerp, 
at the mouth of the Scheldt, still the chief seaport 
inr fialgiijg^.oj',. indeed, anywhere on the mainland of 
EuijOp^j ;ffm thjree hundred yeArs.ago the chief seat of 
cc4gap*^5Q©'i»:,tly& .world. These, are consequently in a cer- 
taiiirsensedeijayed cities, flourishing.though they are, and 
th^r^j ^re. others, in the country which, though formerly 
fanlou^, have> had no revival in modern times. The 
most interesting of these is Bruges, which attained the 
h^gtt '^f itsL cprosperity in the course of the thirteenth 
C€^tt«ry;- ilt'was.theia.the. head of the Flemish Hansa, 
a fteagjcle.irfomerehant towns in; the Netherlands like 
th^tof: thfif.SeBmanuHgfnsa.in Central Europe, and as 
suoh^ it.iW.8SLiCfee.Qf the. great nciarkets of the then known 
w(¥^'/.:!jfQS!irlit Jopka like a deserted city, and contains 
only monuments of.its former glory. . 

:T3iO;jC|i,pit$l; of Belgium is Brussels, a town of 
mewfQ modero growth than any of the others already 

•Tbe,.peQple ■ of Belgium are of two quite different 
nat^i^._ So^aet.pf-them are of German stock and speak 
Walloons. ,a laQOTafffii..y^iy. like the Dutch. These are 
^e^i > o-49ilw J^4^iettimg9,.ana their language Flemish. 
Thj^- lOttiears ,M€i called Walloons, and speak French, 
whi^ is.tbiela^gu^ge of th^aipper classes generally. 
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LESSON XV. 
FRANCE. 

France is a republic, lying, on the one hand, between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, and, on 
the other hand, between the Iberian Peninsula and the 
mainland of Europe. It is bounded for the most part 
either by the sea or by mountains. Only on the north 
is the frontier quite unmarked by any physical 
feature. 

From what was said in Lesson V., you have learnt 
that France is mainly a land of plateaux and mountains 
General in the east and of plains in the west. The 

physical , , 

features. peuiusula of Brittany in the extreme west 
has, indeed, a rugged and rather unfruitful surface, but 
it is by no means high, not many of its elevations 
exceeding 1,000 feet above sea-level. 

Almost all the rest of the country is level or rolling 
land, and in the south-west, between the Pyrenees and 
the river Garonne, there is a remarkably level 
tract, with a flat coast bordered by sand-dunes. 
This region is called the Landes, and at one time con- 
sisted mainly of marshes. It consequently supported 
only a very scanty population, and the few who did live 
here, chiefly shepherds, mostly presented a singular 
appearance ; for they walked about these marshy plains 
mounted on high stilts, by means of which they were 
not only able to traverse the soft ground with wonderful 
rapidity, but also to see greater distances while tending 
their flocks. But most of these marshes have now 
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been drained. The region has thereby been rendered 
more productive, and these curions figures in the land- 
scape have become rarer. 

The fact that the French highlands lie so far from 
the sea allows the rivers that flow from them across the 
Inland plaius to dcvclop iuto Considerable streams 
narigation. ^^^^ ^ gentle Current in the lower tracts of 

country. They are hence of great importance for 
inland navigation, more especially the Loire, the Seine, 
and the Mame, a tributary of the Seine. The Garonne 
is not navigable for large vessels, but the long estuary 
of the Gironde, belonging to that river and the Dordogne, 
makes Bordeaux at its head a very important seaport. 
The Ehone can be navigated by large vessels from 
Lyon to its mouth, but is too rapid to be easily 
ascended. 

The French people are very industrious tillers of 
the ground, and in most cases they own the land which 
Agricultural ^^^7 Cultivate. The most productive parts of 
products. ^Yie country are naturally to be found in the 
plains. The peninsula of Normandy in the north-west 
is famous for its com and cattle, as well as for its apples 
and cyder, and the rich valley of the Garonne in the 
south-west is equally famous for its wine. 

The grain crops of France are similar to those of 
our own country. As with us, wheat is the principal, 
and barley and oats are also largely grown, but on the 
poor soils the French grow a great deal of rye, and 
in the warmer parts some maize. But besides grain, 
potatoes, and the ordinary green crops, the French 
cultivators also produce much beet for making sugar, 
rape and other seeds yielding oil, hemp, and other 
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articles. In the Mediterranean region the olive thrives 
and silkworms are reared. 

But the product for which Prance is famous above 
all others is its wine. France is the greatest producer 
French ^^ wiue in the world, and wine is one of her 
*^^ principal exports. This product cannot be 

grown everywhere. The vine thrives only in those 
parts which have a much warmer summer than any 
part of our country. The district in the south-west 
already mentioned is that which produces the wine 
which in this country is called claret, and Bordeaux 
is the seaport whence that wine is exported. In the 
north-east are produced the more highly-esteemed wines 
of Champagne and Burgundy, which take their names 
from the old provinces situated in the districts where 
they are made — namely, those watered by the Upper 
Mame and Upper Aube, and by the Saone, a gently- 
flowing tributary of the Rhone. 

The manufactures of France are as important as the 
products of its soil, and in one branch of manufacture, 
Manufac- *^^*' ^^ Silk, France stands foremost. The 
tures. chief seat of this manufacture is Lyon, or, as 

it is often called in English, Lyons, a large town 
at the junction of the Rhone and Saone. It is the 
Lyon and birthplace of Jacquard, the. inventor of a very 
St. Etienue. ingenious loom for weaving figured patterns, 
an invention which greatly advanced the manufacturing 
industry of his native city. Asalnanufacturing centre, 
this city has the advaxitageiof standing, not only at- the 
junction of two great: OT?^raj bat ated in the neighbour- 
hood of a valuable 6oaffield. ^Froih St. Etienne in the 
centre of this coalfield it obt^iq^ its supplies of cobI, and 
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since this town stands higher than Lyon, the coal-trains 
are able to descend to the latter town, thirty miles off, 
by their own weight. 

Besides those already mentioned. Prance has many 
large and famous cities. Most renowned of all is Paris, 
the capital, which ranks next after London in 
point of population among the cities of the 
world. It stands on both banks of the Seine where 
that river is joined by the Marne, and as a city is 
distinguished by its numerous fine buildings and hand- 
some bridges, its gardens and parks. Unlike any of 
our own cities, it is surrounded by a fortified wall, and 
likewise defended by a large number of forts on all 
sides. It is in every respect the most important city 
in France, and it is the great centre of fashion, elegance, 
and luxury for all Europe, and indeed for the whole 
civilised world. 

The second town in size is Lyon, and next after it 
comes Marseilles, the principal French seaport. It lies 
on the south coast, and is probably the oldest city in 
the country, having been founded by an ancient Greek 
colony several centuries before Christ. Many other 
towns in the same part of France date at least from the 
time of the Romans, who brought this part of the 
country under their rule much earlier than any other 
part. As a Roman territory it received the name of 
'the Province,' in Latin Provincia, whence it came 
afterwards to have the French name of Provence, by 
which it is still very commonly known. In many of 
the old Roman towns of this quarter are preserved 
Temains of works constructed under Roman rule. The 
town and neighbourhood of Nimes are especially rich 
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in tlie.-^e antiquities, the most striking of which, perhaps, 
are the reiniiins of a magnificent aqueduct, now known 
as tht» Pont du Gard. 

The most important of the towns of Northern France 
is Lille, the seat of extensive linen and cotton manu- 
factures. 



LESSON XVI. 
THE PENINSULAS ON THE HEDITEBBANEAH. 

The countries in Europe l)ordering on the Mediterranean 
are in some respects so different from the rest of the 
continent, and have so much in common with one another, 
that it is worth while to consider them first together. 

The very fact that the shores of these countries are 
washed by a wide and deep sea like the Mediterranean, 
situation totally different, you will remember, from the 
roundings. shallow sca that separates Scandinavia from 
Central Europe, is in itself an important point to note. 
But it is no less important to observe that all these 
countries are shut off on the north by a nearly con- 
tinuous barrier of mountains. The Pyrenees shut ofi 
Spain from France, the Alps separate Italy from Central 
Europe, and the mountains in the north of the Balkan 
Peninsula serve in the same way as a barrier 

Effect of ^ , - _ , "^ . , 

these oir- for the southem parts of that peninsula. 

cumstances . _ 

ou climate. These two Circumstances together nave a 

Tempera- very important influence on the climate of 

the Mediterranean countries. You know 

already that the ocean always has a remarkably equal- 
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ising effect upon temperature — that is to say, it reduces 
the difference between the temperature of winter and 
of summer. Now the Mediterranean, being wide and 
deep, acts much in the same way. 

But so too does the mountain barrier tliat we have 
just spoken of. You must bear in mind that in the 
northern hemisphere cold winds generally blow more 
or less from the north. They blow from colder latitudes 
to warmer ones, and lower the temperature of the latter. 
But it is just these north winds from which the countries 
to the south of the barrier are sheltered, and lience 
these countries are all protected from extreme winter 
cold. As soon as you get beyond the shelter of that 
barrier you find that the winter cold becomes greater. 
If you look at the map you will see that Constantinople 
has nothing to protect it from the north-east winds that 
blow over the plains of Russia and the Black Sea. 
Here accordingly the average temperature of January, 
the coldest month of the year, is about ten degrees 
lower than that of Naples, which lies in nearly the 
same latitude ; and for that reason the olive will not 
grow at Constantinople, though it thrives everywhere 
on the European shores of the Mediterranean and the 
^gean Sea. If we go still farther east and farther 
north we come to a narrow strip in the Crimea where 
sheltering mountains do exist, and there the olive again 
appears along with other plants of the Mediterranean 
region. 

But that is not the only difference between the 

climate of the Mediterranean region and 

that of the rest of Europe. There is a great 

difference too as to the rainfall. The Mediterranean 
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region is remarkable for its dry summers, and tie 
farther south we go the less is the amount of rain that 
falls during that period of the year. This absence of 
summer rain, however, is chiefly felt in the lower parts. 
You have been already told of the effect of mountains in 
causing the air to condense its moisture, and hence the 
mountains of northern and middle Italy and the greater 
part of the Balkan Peninsula have abundant rains even 
in summer, while their coasts are very dry. 

Of this summer drought there is one consequence 
that might naturally be expected. The rivers of the 
The rivers couutries of which WO are speaking have very 
teiTO^^*^" ^^^^^^ water in summer compared with what 
regiou. j-^^y jj^ve during the rest of the year, and 
especially in winter. Many even dry up altogether in 
summer. To the south of the fortieth parallel of 
latitude — that is, in the southern half of Spain, the 
extreme south of Italy, and the whole of Greece — the 
rivers that flow all the year round are comparatively 
few in number. 

For that among other reasons the rivers of the Medi- 
terranean region are generally of very little use for 
The use of navigation, but they are all the more largely 
foriS^- taken advantage of for another purpose — 
*^*^°- namely, to supply the surrounding country with 

the moisture of which, during the rainless summers,, it 
stands so much in need. Channels are led from the 
rivers on both sides often to a great distance,. and in 
this way the water of rivers that niight otherwise have 
flowed constantly is in some cases all used up before 
they reach the sea. This method of watering the laud 
is what is called irrigation. 
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.From what has now been said yoli will nnderstand 
Kediter- that the chief distinctions of the Mediteis 
Tegwiuoo," rsoean cTimale; at least in. the lower part of 
the land, are its mild winters and diy and warm summers, 
and it is to be expected that these differences should 




Lave the effect of giving to this region a peculiar vege- 
tation. The vegetation of this part of Europe 19 indeed 
peculiar in more ways than one. 

In the first place, this region, on account of its 
warmth, is the domain of southern fruits. It is the 
region of the orange, the citron, and the lemon, of figs, 
mulberries, and pomegranates, the olive and the locust- 
tree ; it is the region, moreover, of the laurel and the 
myrtle, and even of the date-palm and the cochineal 
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cactus. Rice, cotton, and the sngar-cane can also be 
grown in certain parts. 

But the vegetation of the Mediterranean lands is 
noteworthy for another reason. It is unlike that of 
the rest of Europe in the time of year at which the 
vegetation flourishes. In Northern Europe the period 
at which vegetation is at a standstill is winter, in 
Southern Europe it is summer, the time of drought. 
The Huinmer over, grasses and herbs again appear in 
autumn, and these are followed bv a whole host of 
winter plants, which in the extreme south bloom right 
on till March. Then succeeds the richest vegetation of 
the whole year. The fruit-trees then again become 
covered with leaves and gay with blossoms, and the 
earth becomes strewn with innumerable crowds of lilies 
of all kinds besides other brilliantly-coloured plants. 

And one other peculiarity must be noticed, a pe- 
culiarity in the way in which the trees and shrubs 
Thceyer- adapt themselves to this period of summer 
theMedi- reposc. The characteristic trees and shrubs 

terranean o .^ ' • i . 

countries. 01 this region are evergreens, but not ever- 
greens like our narrow-leaved firs and pines. They are 
evergreens with broad, thick, juicy, and leathery leaves 
like the holly, the laurel, and the myrtle. In summer 
the vegetation in these also is at a standstill. The leaves 
grow no larger, and no young leaves are put forth ; but 
their thick juicy texture preserves them from perishing 
from drought, and new leaves are put forth again in 
autumn when the ground becoulies once more green 
with herbs and grasses. 
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LESSON XVII. 

THE IBEKIAN PENINSULA- SPAIN AND 

POETXTGAL. 

The peninsula separated from France by tlie Pyrenees 
is now, as it long has been, divided between two States, 
both at present constitutional monarchies. 

The physical features, which are peculiar, have 
already been described in Lesson V. You will re- 
Physicai member that the whole peninsula is in the 
features. main a country of plateaux and mountains, 
but the edge of the plateaux is more broken in upon 
by plains and valleys in the west, where most of the 
chief rivers fall into the sea, than in the east. 

Now it ought also to be remembered that this phy- 
sical structure has a very important effect upon its 
climate. It is chiefly due to this cause that 
Spain is as a whole the driest country in 
Europe. In the last lesson you were told that it was 
characteristic of the southern parts of all the countries on 
the Mediterranean to have a very dry and indeed almost 
rainless summer; but in Spain and Portugal this drought 
extends not merely over the south, but embraces by far 
the larger portion of the peninsula. The broad table- 
lands are parched by^the sun's rays, and the air becomes 
so warm that all the vapour it contains remains invisible 
and seldom gets condensed into rain. And even in 
winter the rains in the interior of the peninsula are 
peculiarly scanty. The winds then blow mainly from 
the interior towards the sea, and even when they do 
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blow inland so that they might bring moisture with 
them, they lose most of that moisture on the edge of 
the table -lands, the inner parts of whieli thus remain 
comparatively dr}\ Only the strip of coast on the north 
and the provinces in the north-west are well supplied 
with rain. 

On the aspect of the vegetation in the peninsula 
this remarkable drought cannot but have a very pro- 
nounced effect. Nothing could be more dreary 
and desolate than the sterile table-lands of 
Old and New Castile. At best one sees only sheep 
pastures, or tracts covered with leafless grasses like the 
esparto, which is now used in making paper. Towards 
the east even these disappear, and the soil, being to a 
great extent charged with salt, bears only a few pale 
green herbs and shrubs sparsely scattered over the 
surface. 

Fortunately one important tree is suitable even for 
these arid tracts. The olive, the tree referred to, is one 
of those the foliage of which enables it to 
stand long droughts, and hence . it is spread 
over larger areas in Spain than anywhere else in 
Europe, forming in some places large plantations. The 
orange and its allies the citron and lemon, though able 
to stand the drought, cannot resist the winter cold of 
the table-lands, and are accordingly confined to the 
coasts. 

Almost everywhere in the peninsula agriculture is 
Th irrio-a dependent on irrigation, and the coast rivers, 
oMhe°'^^ especially on the east, are very largely made 
Moora. ^qq q^ {qj. ^hat purposo. For much of this the 
Spaniards are indebted to a people called the Moors, 
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who crossed over into Spain from Africa, and for hun- 
dreds of years had the southern part of the country" in 
their possession. In religion the Moors were followers 
of Mohammed, but at that time, from eight hundred 
to a thousand years ago, these Mohammedans were the 
most learned and most civilised people in Europe, and 
Spain still contains many useful works and beautiful 
buildings to remind us that it was once the land of 
the Moors. In particular it was by their hands that all 
the rivers in the south-east, the Segura, the J near, the 
Guadalaviar, and others, were first made to be the 
means of blessing whole provinces with the most luxu- 
riant fertility, enabling them to bear in rich abundance 
all the products mentioned in the last lesson. The canals 
constraqted by them are still maintained, and the 
Spaniiftrds now water their fields by means of Moorish 
water-wheels called norias, these wheels having attached 
to them buckets, which dip down into the water and 
empty that water into troughs, by means of which it is 
conveyed to the fields. 

In the north-east of Spain the valley of the Ebro is 
made fertile by the same means, but there the irriga- 
tion canals were made by the Spaniards themselves, 
who were wise enough to copy the plan wliicli they had 
leaixied from the Moors. 

-The products of agriculture by which Spain and 
Portug;al are chiefly known to us are wine, grapes and 
Agricuitu- J^aisins, oranges and other southern fruits, 
rai products. r£^Q wine chicfly comes from the south of 
Spain, the rich province of Andalusia, and the north- 
west of Portugal, where the vineyards are principally 
situated on both banks of the Douro. The product of 

^ ^1 
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the latter is exported from the town of Oporto, which 
stands very picturesquely on rising ground at the mouth 
of the Douro. From that town the wine takes the 
name of port. The Spanish wine, again, is called in 
English sherrij, a corruption of Jerez, the place in 
which the trade in it is mainly carried on. It is chiefly 
exported from Cadiz. From Malaga, farther east, a 
sweeter kind of Spanish wine is exported, but more to 
America and the West Indies than to Europe. Two 
other towns in Spain are well known in this country in 
connection with the trade in southern fruits. These 
are Seville, which stands on the Guadalquivir at the 
highest point to which that river is navigated, and is 
.famous for its oranges ; and Almeria, on the east coast, 
chiefly famous for its grapes. 

Besides wine and fruits Spain is also rich in mine- 
rals, especially lead, iron, copper, mercury, and sulphur- 

Minerai pro- ^^> ^^* ^^^^ mineral wealth is very far from 
ducts. being utilised to its full extent. Pyrites how- 

ever is very largely worked. Among minerals Portugal 
is famous for pyrites and salt : of the latter it exports 
a very fine Mnd from Setubal, near Lisbon. 

As a manufacturing country neither Spain nor 
Poitagal is of great importance. The only province 
ifannfiu). ^^^^ shows mucli activity in this respect is 
turw. ^jjat of Catalonia in the north-east. Barce- 

lona in that province, the largest town in Spaiii after 
Madrid, is the chief manufacturing town in the country, 
as it is also the principal seaport. 

The capital of Spain is Madrid, situated in the very 
heart of the table-land in one of its driest parts, so dry 
indeed that on an average more than one day out of 
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every three is found to be perfectly cloudless. That 
of Portugal is Lisbon, a beautiful city, occupying a site 
uadriduA *^ *^ Diouth of the Tagus very similar to 
other towni. ^^^^^^ occupied by Oporto at the mouth of the 
Dotuo. Of the other towns in the peninsula it is only 
necessaiy to mention Cordova and Granada, both in the 
rallcy cS the Guadalquivir ; and they are mentioned not 




SO much on account of their present importance, as for 
their fame in history, and on account of the relics 
which they still possess of their former grandeur when 
in the hands of the Moors. From the latter city the 
Moots were not driven till the close of the fifteenth 
century, and in it is situated the celebrated palace of 
the Moorish kings called the Alhambra, the most 
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elaborate monument of Moorish architecture anywhere 
to be seen. 

To Spain belong the Balearic Isles, which are very 
similar to the mainland, and the Canary Islands, which, 
though lying off the coast of Africa, are looked upon as 
forming part of the Spanish kingdom. Similarly in 
the kingdom of Portugal are included the Azores, a 
group of islands lying far out in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and Madeira, off the coast of Africa. 

Tlie almost impregnable rock of Gibraltar in the 
extreme south of Spain, commanding the entrance to 
the Mediterranean, has been in the possession of Britain 
since 1701. 



LESSON XVIII. 
ITALY. (I.) 



Compared with the other countries on the mainland of 
Europe, Italy is the best provided with natural bound- 
aries. Enclosed on the north and north-west 
by the lofty banner of the Alps, which shut it 
off from France, Switzerland, and partly from Austria, 
it is washed on other sides by the sea. Only in the 
north-east is the frontier between Italian and Austrian 
territory unmarked by any well-defined physical feature, 
and the portion of Austrian ten^itory which there 
borders on Italy is inhabited by people who speak the 
Italian language. 

We have already seen that the peninsular portion of 
Italy is almost covered with mountains, the Apennines, 
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and that the only great plain in the country is that 
which stretches between the Alps on the north and the 
Physical Apennines on the south. Here, too, is Italy's 
features. single great river, the Po. Now you will 
easily understand that the river is there only because 
ThePo ^^^ plain is there. The waters that flow on 
^^^' both sides from the mountains must reach the 

bottom of the plain and be caiTied by the river to the 
sea. The plain thus makes the river. But it is no less 
true that the plain is in part made by the river, and 
indeed almost wholly made by the river and its tribu- 
taries. 

You have already read in a previous year how rivers 
carry down pebbles, sand, and mud from the higher 
grounds, and make new land by laying them down at 
lower levels. Of this process the plain of which we are 
now speaking is perhaps the best illustration to be 
found in Europe. If you will look at the map of Italy 
you will see that just at the mouth of the l^o the plain 
juts out into the Adriatic. It does so because the land 
there formed is the last which has been laid down by 
the river itself. This jutting land is a true delta, com- 
posed of river sediment like the delta of the Nile, 
though not traversed by so many arms of the river as 
the latter. That delta shows how the river is gradually 
filling up the upper end of the Adriatic, and it has been 
found that for many, many years in modern times the delta 
advanced at the rate of about seventy-five yards a year. 
Hence towns which in the time of the ancient Romans, 
about two thousand years ago, stood on the shores of the 
Adriatic, are now situated inland, miles away from the 
sea. Adria, the very town from which the Adriatic 
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took its name, is now more than twenty miles from the 
mouth of the Po, and between ten and twenty miles 
from the coast. 

We know then from history how the Po has been 
constantly making new land, but we^ know also that 
this process must have been going on long, long before 
the beginning of human history, and that in those 
remote times this plain must have been made by the 
rivers that flowed down from all parts of the mountains 
into what was then a great gulf of the Adriatic, as 
they now, after the plain has been formed, flow as tribu- 
taries into the Po. 

The plain thus made by the rivers from the moun- 
tains is now the richest part of Italy. It is here that 
Products of we find most of her populous cities, and the 

the Po yal- . ^ * , ' 

ley. greatest proportion of her population ; it is 

here that her manufactures are most advanced, and her 
agriculture most productive. Vines and fruit-trees, 
fields of wheat and maize, cover the land. In the richly- 
watered meadows round Lodi in Lombardy, six crops 
of hay may be obtained in the year. In some parts, 
where water is very abundant, even rice may be grown, 
as it is in Southern Spain. But there is one product of 
Northern Italy which must be specially noted, as it is 
that which feeds the most important of her manufac- 
siikworma tures. That product is silk. On the-mhl- 
manurfac- berry-trccs of Piedmont in the north-west 
tures. Qj,Q reared myriads of silkworms, whose co- 

coons furnish abundance of silk of the finest quality* 
The cocoon markets in June present to view a busy 
scene. The peasantry arrive from all sides bringing 
baskets filled with this light but valuable merchandise. 
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Bargaining, buying, and selling go on the whole day, 
and in the evening the peasants return with their earn- 
ings to their homes, while the cocoons are transferred 
to the stores of the silk manufacturers, who work them 
up into silks and velvets. 

But the wealth of Italy is not confined to the north. 
In the south also there^re great cities and fertile plains. 
Southern '^^® provincc of Campania round Naples has 
Italy. been famous from antiquity for its fertility, 

and here, as well as in Sicily, cotton is added to the 
products of the soil. But the plains of the south are 
comparatively small, and if you look at a map showing 
the railways of Italy, you will see how in this part of 
the country these keep in. general near the coast, the 
mountainous inland regions being difficult to cross. 

Moreover the low grounds of the south near the sea 
suffer in many places from a heavy scourge — namely, 
the malaria, or poisonous air, which renders 
the inhabitants subject to fever. The country 
round Eome has long been of bad repute on this account, 
but many other parts less visited by strangers are equally 
afflicted by it. On some of the southern railways which 
follow the coast it is so bad that two-thirds of the per- 
sons employed on them suifer from fever every year, and 
that in spite of special means being taken to guard 
against disease. In fact, throughout the low-lying 
tractiS in these warm parts of Europe, whei^evier water 
is allowed to stagnate, it poisons the air and renders 
the region almost uninhabitable, whereas if kept in 
motion^ and H6gd to irrigate the fields, as it has been 
sinesft'^rtfeef tittle- bf tie "Mec^d in Spaiii, it becomes a 
blessing* instead of a cur^. 
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To many Englishmen part of the coast of Northern 
Italy has become a great resort for the opposite 
reason — ^because in fact of its healthiness. In 
the north-west, round the Gulf of Genoa, the 
chain of the Apennines comes very close to the sea, 
and shelters the narrow strip of coast from cold northern 
winds. The climate is there in consequence peculiarly 
mild, and this coast has become celebrated throughout 
Europe under the name of the Riviera, which means 
simply ' the shore ' ; and during the severe periods of 
the year the beautiful towns and villages on this coast, 
lying amidst olive plantations and orange groves, are 
chosen as the residence of hundreds of people unable to 
stand a raw and cold climate. 



LESSON XIX. 
ITALY. (II.) 



Although so well provided with natural boundaries, 
Italy is not a country that has remained more free than 
Theciic- others from foreign masters. Its fate has 

qucred hi?- » -, -, ^ i ■• •, t^ i 

torj of Italy, mdccd been exactly the opposite, rromthe 
remotest times its fertility and its fortunate situation 
in the middle of the Mediterranean have attracted 
foreign settlers to its shores. Hundreds of years before 
the birth of Christ it had in the south splendid cities, 
rivals in population of the present Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and even perhaps of Berlin, Vienna, and Paris. 
These cities were founded and peopled by Greeks, Then 
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Greeks were followed by Carthaginians from Africa. In 
later times parts of the south were settled by Normans 
and Arabs, and after these Germans, French, and 
Spaniards all in turn gained a footing in different parts 
of the country. Even at the present day much of the 
interest attaching to the cities of Italy arises from the 
fact that they still speak of this varied and remarkable 
history. 

Foremost in point of interest among all these cities 
stands Rome, once the capital of a large part of the 
The cities civiHscd world. Its ruins and other monu- 

of Italy- 
Rome, ments carry us back to the time when its 

empire extended as far as our own country, while they 

also reveal to us the glories of a later period, when 

Rome, though no longer the ruler of nations, was the 

recognised head of the Christian Church throughout 

Western Europe. Englishmen visiting Rome and seeing 

the ruins of the Forum, the heart of the ancient city, 

the seat of its markets and its courts of law, cannot but 

think of Julius Caesar, the first Roman invader of 

Britain, and afterwards the first of Roman emperors, 

and of Agricola, the Roman general who just eighteen 

hundred years ago subdued the whole of Britain south 

of tli6, mountains of Scotland. Elsewhere a huge pile 

built as a mausoleum by the Emperor Hadrian, and still 

standing as the fortress of Rome with the name of the 

Castle of St. Angelo, reminds us how that same Emperor 

built a wall from the Solway to the Tyne to mark the 

limit of the Roman sway in Britain. 

Not far from this ancient monument rises the mighty 

dome of St. Peter's, the church of the Pope, which calls 

up other recollections. It leads us to think how it was 
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direct from Rome that we received the monk who first 
converted our Anglo-Saxon ancestors to Christianity, 
the monk Augustine, who became the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury. But it also leads us to think of the 
time when Rome became filled with those works of art 
which, together with her ruins, her memories, and her 
skies, make this city the most attractive spot in Europe 
to dl the civilised nations both of this continent and 
Amierica, and especially to all lovers of art. 

After Rome in point of interest comes Florence, a 
city picturesquely seated amidst hills on the banks of 
the Amo. Compared with Rome it is a place 
'of modem growth, and its fame began no more 
than six ^ or seven hundred years ago, at a time when 
the whole of the north of Italy was studded with inde- 
p^tsdent cities, each having its own rulers and its own 
armies and making conquests for itself where it could 
in. the country round. Of this period its walls still 
bear witness, but the chief glory of Florence is derived 
from its poets and painters, its architects and sculptors, 
whose works have almost made Florence the rival of 
Rome among the famous cities of Italy. 

Another of these old city republics of Northern Italy 
was Genoa, on the shores of the gulf of the same name 
on- the north-west coast of Italy. As a re- 
publio it attained to even greater power than 
Florence, and sii Ik'iiiidfed years ago was the most im- 
portant seat of comm^i?«S in Europe,- carrying on an 
encniXLOus trade with the Levant, and founding colonies 
and bmldmg castles even on the Black Sea. It after- 
wards sank in importance, but even at the present day 
the city of Genoa, which rises with great beauty tier 
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above tier upon hills facing a small bay, is the principal 
seaport in Italy, and the place to which all the railways 
of the north converge. 

On the opposite side of the peninsula, at the head 
of the Adriatic, stands another celebrated city, once the 
rival of Genoa in the trade with the Levant, 
and more renowned than Genoa in other 
respects. This city is Venice, which even on account 
of its external appearance is one of the most interesting 
cities in Europe. Like the cities of Holland, it is pene- 
trated by canals, but here there is a very striking 
difference. In Dutch towns the canals run along the 
middle of the streets, but in Venice where there are 
canals there are no paved streets, and the people, 
instead of moving about on their feet or in wheeled 
vehicles, are conveyed along the main thoroughfares in 
a curious kind of boat called a gondola. The canals are, 
in fact, arms of the sea which surround the seventy or 
eighty little islands on which Venice is built, and which 
wash the very foundations of the houses and public 
buildings. And another important difference has to be 
noticed in Venice as compared with Amsterdam and 
Eotterdam, that while in the latter cities the buildings 
are commonplace, those which are mirrored on the 
canals of Venice are often matchless in beauty of design 
and richness of decoration. Enclosed within them are 
many of the finest works of a school of painters which 
made Venice renowned about three centuries ago, aft;er 
it had ceased to take a leading place in the commerce 
of the world. 

Of the other cities of Northern Italy we will mention 
only Pisa, which is striking on account of its decay. 
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At one time able to dispute the mastery of the sea 
with Gtenoa, it is now but a small town, the old walls 
of which, marking its former extent, enclose 
numerous cultivated fields and gardens along 
with various monuments of a past prosperity. In 
Southern Italy the chief city is Naples, the most popu- 
lous towm in the entire kingdom, but famous chiefly on 
accotLnt of the beauty of its bay and on account of its 
proximity to Vesuvius, the only active volcano on the 
mainland of Europe. 

At the present day Italy is a kingdom with a repre- 
sentative government, and with Rome for its capital. But 
GoTern- *^ ^^^ been the case only since 1871, and it 
."'^** is somewhat. singular that this country, which 

seemed formed by nature to be a single state, has never 
till within the last few years belonged to a power which 
embraced its whole extent and was yet confined to its 
limits. 



LESSON XX. 
OBJSECE. 



One of the smallest countries in Europe, little more 
than two-thirds of the size of Scotland, Greece is 
historically one of the most renowned, being unsur- 
passed in this respect even by Italy. 

Like Scotland, Greece is a land of mountains and 
islands^ and like it, too, the mainland is narrowed at 
pijy^^ one part by two inlets from the sea running in 
iMtuxes. Qn opposite sides ; but in Greece these inlets 
run much farther into the land than they do in Scotland, 
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and they thus reduce the isthmus between them to a 
narrow neck of only from four to eleven miles in breadth. 
In ancient times the Roman Emperor Nero began to 
pierce a canal through this isthmus, and the same plan 
has again been suggested quite recently, and is now likely 
to be carried out. 

The mountains of the mainland are much higher 
than those of Scotland, on an average at least twice as 
high. In the southern part of the mainland, called 
the Peninsula of the Morea, a ring of mountains sur- 
rounds an inner valley, and from this ring lofty ridges 
run out towards the ends of the smaller peninsulas. 

These mountains are a great hindrance to the in- 
ternal commerce, and hence to the industry of the 
The moun- couutry. They render it very difficult to make 
hindrance to either roads or railways. In the whole countiy 

commiinica- .. - i ^ i t i-it 

tion. it IS said that there are scarcely a nundrea 

miles of roads, and there is no country in Europe wkidi 
has so short a length of railway lines in proportion to 
its size and population. 

As a consequence the Greeks are driven to carry on 
as much of their commerce as possible by sea, and they 

communica- ^^®j ^^ ^^^^^ ^^® pcople most givcu to Seafaring 
tion by sea. ^^ Southcm Europc. Their shipping is rela- 
tively extensive, and a large part of the trade with the 
Levant is in their hands. 

The products of their own country are in general 

similar to those of the other Mediterranean countries, 

but there is one that must be specially men- 

Frodticts 

tioned, because it is peculiar to Greece and 
forms one of the most important of her exports. This 
product is the currant, a small kind of raisin familiar 
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to every cliild. Even the name of this frait is derived 
from a Greek town, for it is a corruption of Corinth, 
from which town this fruit was probably first derived, 
although now it is mostly exported from Patraa. 




Currants are an important product also in the Ionian 
Islands, and especially in Zante, 'the ilower of the 
Levant.' 

The circumstances that cause the Clrceks of the 
present -day to be mainly a seafaring people had the 
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same effect in ancient times. Then, as now, the Greek 
cities were to a large extent shut off from one another 
Ancient ^J ^^^^j ^^ then the chief cities were inde-^ 
Greece. pendent, as the cities of Northern Italy were six 
or seven hundred years ago. Hence it came about that 
the leading cities were those which were most powerful 
at sea, and first among these during the most brilliant 
period of Greek history was Athens, ' the eye of Greece, 
mother of arts and eloquence.' 

Athens, situated in the province of Attica, about 
four miles from the shores of the Saronic Gulf, or Gulf 
of ^gina, is, like Rome, a city of peculiar in- 
terest for its ruins and its memories. In 
ancient times, between four and five hundred years 
before the birth of Christ, when Rome was beginning 
to make head against her rivals in Italy, Athens was 
at the height of her power and fame. It had ju^t 
taken the lead in resisting and vanquishing hosts of 
Persian invaders who expected to overwhelm the Greek 
states. Though at no time a large city — probably never 
half as populous as Liverpool, Manchester, or Birmingham 
is now — it produced or attracted to its shelter, within 
about a hundred years from that date, a band of poets, 
dramatists, historians, philosophers, orators, architects, 
and sculptors such as have hardly been matched and 
never surpassed by all the countries of Europe in sub- 
sequent centuries. The names of Plato and Aristotle 
among philosophers, -<3Bschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
among dramatists, Herodotus and Thucydides among 
historians, Pericles among statesmen, Demosthenes 
among orators, Phidias and Praxiteles among sculptors, 
are familiar in every country of Europe and wherever 
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Europeaii civilisation has reached. Of this pei^od a 
few magnificent relied still crown the Acropolis or citadel 
of Athens, and among these the most noteworthy'are 
the ruins of the Parthenon, a marble temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess Athena, who was believed to 
exercise a special care over the Athenian city. It was 
built under the rule of Pericles, and adorned with 
sculptures from the hands of Phidias and probably 
other sculptors working under his direction.- Some of 
the remains of these sculptures are now treasured in 
the British Museum in London. / 

•In ancient tim«s the principal rival of , Athens* was 
Sparta, in the Morea, ob Pelopofnnesus a^ it' -was then 
, / daUed,but it was a rival only in war. At 
Sparta the'arta/df peace, were altbgeflner 
neglected, and' the city can boast' njeither of -poiets nor 
philosophers worthy to be remenxbisned alpng with those 
of Athejas. Btrt.at Corinth, and other cities a» Greece 
itself, as weU as in numerous. Crreek colonies scattered 
not only, over Anthem Italy^as wasvstated'in tiie jlaefc 
lesson^ but /also over all the shores oftbeeasAeifftjpaft of 
tHft Mediterranean, the language, art8,^au^.refiEi^BPie^nttof 
tbe- Greeks floiirished.ioi!.iDenturieSj..and iinany of the^Q. 
Grdek colonies outshone .the oitiei? frdto whiQh they had 
spmng.} •...• •_: • -.-.: '■•:.v -. .. ',:, .; > 

At the present day, G reece, after Jbeing for^ pej^turies 
under the «way first of the Romans, and then of the Turks, 
The modem • ^*' ^^' independent kingdom: with a .repi^esenta- 
kii^dpin. . ^i^e government; ; It gained its independence 
a, little «iQre thaii half a centuiy ago, €bndi its territory 
wm- extended after the close of the last European war. 
Of the mew kingdom; Athens is the capital, and it is. in 
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other respects also the most important town in the Greek 
dominions. The port of Athens is now, as it was in 
ancient times, the Piraeus. 



LESSON XXI. 
THE LANDS OF THE BALKAN PENINSXTLA. 

Under this heading we include all the lands which 
still are, or which were till recently, under the power ot 
Political *^® Turks. Amoug these Greece also should 
divisions. ]jq included, but a separate lesson is devoted 
to that kingdom on account of its historical importance. 
The rest of the area is now occupied by various inde- 
pendent states, and by people either directly or to a 
greater or less extent under the dominion of Turkey. 
Roumania and Servia are independent kingdoms, both 
with representative governments ; Montenegro is an in- 
dependent principality ; Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia 
are principalities more or less subject to Turkey ; Bosnia 
and Herzegovina provinces still nominally belonging to 
Turkey, but actually in the hands of Austria ; while the 
rest of the territory is immediately under the govern- 
ment of the Turks. 

The mixture of peoples in this area is as great as 

the variety of governments, even though several of the 

states and provinces above named are inhabited 

by people of the same race. The provinces of 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, the kingdom of Servia, and 

the principality of Montenegro are all inhabited by 
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Slavs, and people speaking a Slavonic tongue also form 
the bulk of the population in Bulgaria and Eastern 
Eoumelia. The Boumanians speak a peculiar language 
descended from the Latin. In the rest of the area 
there are a great many Turks (especially in the east), 
and also numbers of Greeks and Armenians, both of 
whom are found as traders in all the tow^ns, Jews, Cir- 
cassians from the Caucasus, and others. 

The name ' Balkan Peninsula ' is derived from that 
ot a range of mountains running east and west between 
The contrast Bulgaria and Eastern Boumelia; and this 
fouthS?the "^^^g^ forms the dividing line between two 
Balkans. arcas presenting a great contrast to each other. 
North of this range are extensive plains watered by 
large streams tributary to the Danube ; elsewhere, for 
the most part, a mere jumble of lofty mountains and 
deep valleys, the latter threaded by rivers which are in 
general but scantily supplied with water. 

But the contrast does not end here. From the 
nature of the case it extends to the life and occupations 
The con- of the people. In the south the meagre 
ducts. mountain pastures support chiefly small ani- 

mals like sheep and goats, while in the rich meadows 
of the north are reared great herds of cattle and 
immense numbers of horses, as well as sheep and pigs. 
In the south only a few valley bottoms here and there 
are well cultivated, while in the north, in Bulgaria 
and Eoumania, are extensive corn-fields, forming one of 
the richest granaries in Europe. In the south, again, 
we are in the region of the southern fruits spoken of in 
the lesson on the Mediterranean countries, while in the 
north the fruits grown are generally those of Central 
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Europe, such as ap{)le8, peaches, walnata, &c., but above 
aJl a great abundanoe of cherriea and plmns. Finally, 
in the sontli wood ifi m scaroe that dry cow-dung {oraa 
the ordinary fuel, while in the north the forests se^ 
almost inexhaustible. 




Ay might be expected from the nature of4he snrfHce, 
railways are here not very nuInerouB, tjiough- relatively 
ComniDnick moro abundant in Houtnania than in jt^ m(Hin- 
toimueroe. tftinous region to:the south. Coniinii n i cation ia 
in general as difficult as it is in Greece, and trad^ acc^rd^j 
ingly is in a backward condition. ■ -5 ' - •; 

Of the cities of the Balkan Peninsula there is ona 
that all musli have heard of, and which, iiom its Bitaa^ 
constinti- tion, must always be one. of the most imp<»-i 
'""'"'■■ taut in Europe, This city is -Constanti- 
nople, which stands at the eastern-end of^the Sea of 
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JIarmora, on the narrow clianrLel of tlie Bospdras, 

whicli here separates Europe from Asia, There it was 

folinded by a Boman emperor, ConBtantine, af^r whom 

it was named,, and for more than a thousand yefira it 

was the capittd of the Eastern Boman Em.pire. It waa 

then taken by the Turks (1453), and this change of 

masters has stamped upon it a wholly different aspect 

from that presented by any other city in Europe, For 

the Turks are a people of different race, different 

customs, and different religion from any of the other 

mling nations in our continent. In religion they are 

I Jlohammedans, or followers of the Arabian prophet 

|n|<^ammed ; and one of the most striking peculiarities 

Bk the appearance of the city, even when seen from a 

Bfstance, is that due to the style of building of the 

Mfobammedan charches, or mosques, as they are called, 

[nhie is struck by the number of domes by which they 

■^re crowned, and still more by the tall slender towers 

■ 6t minarets, from the top of which the muezzin calls the 

people to prayers. 

But to 866 how strange a Turkish city is, one must 
enter the Turkish quarter, the city of Stamboul proper. 
This lies on a narrow promontory washed not only by 
the Sea of Marmora and the Bosporus, but also, on the 
north side, by a channel running up from the Bosporus, 
called the Golden Horn, which serves as the harbour of 
Constantinople, and, as such, is unsurpassed in Europe. 
Entering Stamboul, then, we iind ourselves in a maze of 
narrow dirty streets. The houses are mostly of wood 
and earth. They are high, with overhanging roofs sur- 
mounted by cupolas. Towards the street there are no 
proper windows, merely openings carefully closed with 
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lattice, the true windows all looking out on an inner 
court. Wares are exposed for sale in great bazaars like 
markets, some open and some covered. Almost the 
only handsome buildings are the mosques, the grandest 
of which is the mosque of St. Sophia (originally a 




Christian church) standing in a square paved with 
marble and adorned with plane trees 

On the opposite aide of the Golden Horn which is 
crossed bj a bridge of boats 1 300 feet in length are 
the suburbs of Calata and Pera which are occupied 
by foreigners and have more the appearance of other 
European towns 
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LESSON XXII. 
BUSSIA. (I.) 

This great country occupies all tlie east of Europe 
between the Arctic Ocean and the Black Sea, and 
extends from within the Arctic Circle to the 
latitude of Southern France, or, if we include 
the government of the Caucasus, to that of Southern 
Spain. The whole area of European Russia, including 
the last-mentioned government, is equal to about twenty- 
five times that of Great Britain ; and to this must be 
added the area of the Siberian provinces and the pro- 
vinces of Central Asia, which are more than double the 
extent of European Russia. These latter provinces will 
fe described in the reading-book on Asia. 
Ai.. The whole of this area is not under one kind of 
^ jW am ment. The greater part of it is subject to an 
absolute monarch, who is called the Emperor 
or Czar, but the territory of Finland in the 
north-west, which was partly Swedish till 1809, has a 
separate government of a different nature. This portion 
of the country is called a grand principality ; the Czar 
of Russia is the Grand Prince, but the principality has 
a Parlicunent elected by the people. 

You have already learned that almost the whole of the 
vast territory of Russia is one unbroken plain. The Valdai 
Physical Hills, lying to the south-east of St. Petersburg, 
features. ^j,q scarccly hills at all, but a comparatively 
small plateau, the highest part of which is little more 
than a thousand feet above sea-level. The general level 
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of Finland is somewhat higher than that of the adjoining 
tracts, and this region may be described as a table-land, 
though a very low one. The only mountains of Russia 
are those upon the frontiers, the Ural Mountains, the 
Caucasus, and the mountains in the south-east of the 
Crimea, which are a continuation of the Caucasus range. 

Having the physical structure just described, Russia 
necessarily presents enormous surfaces of very uniform 
aspect. Yet it need scarcely be said that the aspect 
varies considerably in different parts. The (dinuftte 
changes greatly from north to south and from eaat to 
west, and with it changes the character of the vegetar 
tion. In the extreme north we have the very scanty 
vegetation of the Arctic regions. This portion of the 
The surface is called the tounch'aSy which extend 

toundtvs. southwards almost to the. sixty-fourth parallel 
of latitude, but farther south on the ' west, .than 
on the east side of the White Sea. . ThroughQut this 
region we see during the long winter notlung but a 
snow-covered plain frozen to a great depth .below the 
surface of the ground, while in summer the hard plain 
is converted into a morass, the surface bein^ melt&i a 
few inches down. The principal plant that gri>WM in 
this region is the reindeer-moss, which forms tiie ehi^f, 
and indeed almost the sole food of the reindeer. 

Next after the toundras comes the zone of the 
forests, which extends to about the sixtietii .parallel of 
The forest latitude, and thus includes the whole of 
zone. Finland not occupied by toundras. Through- 

out this zone forests cover immense areas, and form, 
indeed, the prevailing feature. In the goveitoineiit of 
Vologda, which is the second largest in all Russia^ and 



not mTich Bhort of twice as lai^ aa Great Britain, more 
than nine =quare milea in every ten are covered with 
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forests. In the north the forests are composed chiefly 
of cone-bearing trees, such as fira and pines; farther 
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80 u til chiefly of oaks, whicli makes Russia one of the 
principal sources of supply for oak timber. 

Even below latitude 60** there are large forests in 
Russia, especially in the west, in Poland and the adjoin- 
ing provinces, but the continuous band of 
forests known as the forest zone seldom 
descends below that limit. We then enter upon the 
Russian steppes, a region closely resembling the pusstas 
of Hungary. 

All aronhd 
The boundless, waving grass plains stretch, thick starred 
"With saflBron and the yellow hollyhock, 
And flag-leaved iris-flowers. 

The greater part of the steppes formjwhat is known 
as the agricultural zone. In the northern part this zone 
The agricui- ^® ^^* greatly favoured either by soil or climate^ 
turaizone. g^^^ much labour is required to obtain good 
crops. But farther south we come to a richer tract^ 
blessed with a soil hardly surpassed for fertility in any 
other part of the world. This is what is called the region 
of the * black earth,' from the colour of the soil, which, 
The 'black "^hcu blowu about by the wind in dry weather, 
earth.' covcrs everything with grime. In the west 
this region begins at about lat. 50**, but its northern 
boundary rises higher as we go eastwards. To the 
south of that limit the black soil spreads over all the 
rest of Russia, except the south-east and the Crimea, 
with the tract adjoining that peninsula on the north. 

Altogether the black soil of Russia probably covers 
an area equal to not less than three times that of Great 
Britain, and wherever it spreads rich cropa of wheat 
can be grown with extraordinary facility, provided only 
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the rainfaJl ia sufficient. Hence, even in tlie time of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, this part of Europe 
was celebrated for its wheat, as it is an important 
source of snpply for the same product at the present 
day. 

Unfortunately, howe\er, thia part of lluisia is btill 
poorly supplied with the means of convening its prL 
ducts away. You have alreadv been told in the sixth 




leEBon how the navigation of the rivers is impeded. 
Railways are still few, and good roads (aa in Hungaiy) 
almost entirely wanting. Throughout Russia, indeed, 
the roads are for the most part good only in winter, 
when they can be traversed on sledges. 

The farther we advance to the south-east in Russia 
the more desolate does the aspect of the surface become. 
First the rainfall fails, so that crops cannot be deijei^Afti 
on. Then the bJact soil itself disapipeata, t>xA vSlw^ 
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that the labour of the husbandman is more precarious 
still. A different aspect is presented, however, by the 
strip on the south-east coast of the Crimea. Sheltered 
by the mountains from the cold north winds, a vegeta- 
tion flourishes here such as is not met with elsewhere 
in Russia. Ti*ees and shrubs, flowers and fruits, all 
remind us of the shores of the Mediterranean, the cli- 
mate of which here reappears. 

West of the Caspian Sea there are only scanty 
pastures, grazed by the flocks of wandering, or, as they 
The salt are called, nomadic tribes ; and on the north- 
Btepp€8» ^gg|j q( ^}j^ same vast sheet of water the 

only product of the arid steppes is salt. 
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Wheat and timber are not the only products which 
Bussia sends out to other countries. Besides timber, 
Various pro- ^^® forests produce other articles of value in 
^^^^^' commerce — namely, tar and resin, and the 

bast or soft inner bark of the lime-tree. Then, besides 
wheat, the Bussians grow large quantities of rye, oats, 
barley, and buckwheat, the last a kind of grain which 
is not grown in our country; and, though wheat 
is the- principal grain that Bussia sends to us, some 
other countries receive from it a portion of its other 
grains. Altogether Bussia exports about one-third of 
aU the grain it prodi;cpp. 
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•;H^mp.iarid fljec, besides tallow, . hides^ and- other 
pnodwots deriyed frioei cattle, are £tlso fi,mong, thQ chief 
Kiwsiair exportSi 

rAiioth^ important product is the fish 'oalied . J>he 
etorgoon/'whidLjid very abundant in thd tribUt^ipi^ of 
>j^g:; ; :/j .J thd Volga, and is of value not fdmpJy:q,8L fin 
sturgw)^. ' .QriitjiSLiy. aorfeicle of food. Itsi ■roe i«:.nWe iirt6 
wha^ is called cavioJra^'vrhich many people. ar^rfondof as 
a seasoniDg to theix' fbodr. The swimming-Wadder of 
this .fish furnishes us with the best isinglass y and almost 
every parfcof the jfish is,utilised. 

The mineral kingdom alsa supplies Bussia with 
some important products, aaid especially metals. These 
are found chiefly on the east side of the TTral 
■ / Mountains, on the side accordingly -Which 
belongs geographically to Asia, but in the district 
which iis reckoned politically a part of Eiiropean Russia. 
The centre of . the mining district is the town of 
Ekaterinburg.' The chief metals obtained in thdt 
diistridi are iron, copper, and gold, the last 6f which is 
found Jiere in greater abundance than anywhere else in 
Europe. With the gold there is occasionally foujid a 
peculiar metal called platinum. Coal occurs .in various 
parts of Russia, but is not yet worked to a suiBScient 
extent to supply the country with all the coal she needs. 
In many parts of the country good fuel is very scarce. 

In conveying all these products from one part of the 
country to another, and even.to the places of export,^ 
Inland ^^ gToat rivcrs of Russia are of immense 
naTi^tion. gervice. There; are 13,000 miles of inland 
navigation afforded by these rivers, and the advantage 
of .this fiycility for traifip is increased \s^ W^ «5i^\>«wy^ 
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of canals connecting different river basins. By this 
means the system of the. Volga is connected with all 
the seas that wash the coasts of Bussia. To the sea- 
ports at the mouths of the great rivers, Astrakhan at 
the mouth of the Volga, Taganrog at the month of the 
Don, Kherson at the mouth of the Dnieper, St. Peters- 
burg on the Neva, Riga at the mouth of the Western 
Dvina, and Archangel at the mouth of the Northern 
Dvina, great quantities of produce are still brought 
down by means of the rivers themselves for export. 

But now railways have been introduced as a means 

of transporting goods, and it is chiefly the railway that 

has raised Odessa to be the principal seaport 

Railways. . . . 

on the Black Sea. It is principally by means 
of the railway, too, that the traffic of the Volga is 
conveyed from that river to the Don in order to be 
exported at Taganrog on the Sea of Azof. If you 
look at the map you will see that at certain parts ot 
their course these two rivers have great bends in oppo- 
site directions, so that at one place they are brought 
very near each other. At this place there is now a 
railway between the two, and by that railway goods 
are carried from the one to the other. 

The present capital of Russia is one of the seaports 
already mentioned, St. Petersburg, which is named after 
St. Peters- ^^^ founder Peter the Great, who ruled over 
burg. Russia in the beginning of the last century. 

It stands on a moist and unhealthy site on the banks 
of the broad river Neva, along which there is a. line of 
splendid embankments far surpassing in magnitude 
those of the Thames at London. Compared with other 
cities in Europe, St. Petersburg is remarkable for the 
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immense size of its squares and the great width of its 
streets. It has a larger population than Liverpool. 

The old capital of Russia is Moscow, on the river 
Moskwa, a tributary of the Oka, which again flows 
into the Volga. It is not much less populous 
than St. Petersburg itself, and is a great centre 
of commerce and industry. Its appearance when seen 
from a distance is picturesque and curious. The style 
of building is quite different from what we see in the 
towns of Western Europe, and what principally strikes 
a stranger on first beholding it is the great number of 
domes and pinnacles by which it is crowned, and more 
particularly those belonging to the fortress called the 
Kreml or Kremlin. 

As a place of trade few places in Europe are more 
remarkable than Nijni Novgorod, at the junction of the 
The fairs Oka with the Volga. Its ordinary population is 

of Nijni _ - nn. ^ T 1 . T 

NoTgorod. not large, about fifty thousand, but its trade 
is carried on at great fairs, when hundreds of thousands 
of people stream hither from all parts of Russia and from 
nearly all parts of Asia. Such great fairs are still held in all 
countries where commerce is not developed to the highest 
extent, and there are other places in Russia where great 
fairs take place at certain times of the year. But the 
fairs of Nijni Novgorod surpass all the rest. They are 
held three times a year. The first is in January, and is 
held on the frozen rivers. It is chiefly for timber and 
articles in wood. The second is in July, mainly for 
horses. But it is the third, held in August, that is the 
great fair. It is then that the two continents exchange 
their products. Russian cattle, leather, furs, hardware 
•and earthenware, corn and flour, are exchanged for silks 
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and carpets and other costly woven fabrics, tea and 
soailieni fruits^ diamonds and gems, and all the other 
products that are In^ught from India and China, Persia 
and Bokhara, Caucasia and Armenia. The traffic is 
carridd ofi both by land and water. Thousands of 
booths cOv6r the peninsula between the two rivers, and 
vessels oif sll sizes moored along the river-banks for 
iniles aiid miles together are converted for the time 
into shops and magazines. 
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LESSON XXIV. 
:. NORTH AMERICA, I. 

.FOiBX^ SmrATION, AND PHTSICAL FEATITBES. 

If we compare North America with Europe we discover 
varioiid interesting points of resemblance and of differ- 
NorthAme- '©^^0 between the two. In shape they are 
Euro^* somewhat alike, each having roughly the form 
compared., ^f j^ brosd wedgc. But while in the case of 
Europe the wedge tapers more or less from east to west, 
in North America it tapers from north to south ; and 
while in Europe the broad part of the wedge is that by 
which it is attached to the adjoining continent of Asia, 
in North America it is only the tapering point, the 
Isthmus of Panama, that is connected with the southern 
half of the great western continent. Europe, again, lies 
between the Arctic Ocean on the north and a series of 
inland seas on the south, while North America, having 
the Arctic Ocean at its base, has the two great oceans 
of the world, the Atlantic and Pacific, on its two sides. 
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Both Europe and North America are, moreover, alike 
in being broken up into peninsulas and islands by a 
number of gulfs, bays, and arms of the sea. But in 
Europe this is much more the case than in North 
America, and in the latter continent the most irregular 
part of the coast is in the north, where the land is 
scarcely habitable and the sea scarcely navigable, so 
that this feature is not of the same advantage to North 
America as it is to Europe. 

When we consider the situation and dimensions of 
the two continents now compared, we find other points 
Situation of rcsemblanco and of contrast. First let us 
sions. look at the latitude and longitude. The most 

northerly point of the mainland of North America is 
Point Barrow, in about 71 J° N. — that is, nearly in the 
same position as the most northerly point of Europe — 
but the most southerly point lies about 7° N., in the 
Isthmus of Panama, sixteen degrees within the torrid 
zone, while Europe does not advance at any point to 
within twelve degrees' distance from that zone. 

In longitude the North American continent extends 
from about 55^° to 168° W., and thus stretches across 
about 112 degrees, while the continent of Europe occu- 
pies only about 80 degrees. In the case of North 
America both the extreme east and west points are in 
the north, whereas one of them in the case of Europe 
is near the south and the other near the north. The 
line joining the extreme points of longitude in North 
America is thus one that does not deviate very much 
from an east and west direction, while in Europe it is 
a line running from south-west to north-east. 

As regards the area, the mainlaivd of North America 
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is equal to nearly ninety times the area of Great Britain, 
or more than twice as much as the whole area of the 
European mainland ; but while in Europe the greater 
part of the area is to the north of lat. 50°, in North 
America the greater part is south of that line. 

When we compare the surface features of Europe 
and North America, we again find that there are note- 
worthy points of agreement and difference. In Europe, 
you will remember, there are mountains in the north 
and mountains in the south, and a great plain spreading 
out eastwards to the broad end of the wedge. Just so, 
allowing for the difierence of position of the North 
American wedge, we have mountains in the west and 
mountains- in the east, and a great plain between the 
two, spreading out towards the north. And while in 
Europe the direction of the principal mountains is more 
or less east and west, in North America it is more or 
less north and south. 

But here we must note some further difierences. 
In America the mountains are much more continuous 
The Rocky *^^^ ^^ Europe. The principal mountain sys- 
Mountains. ^^ jj^ America is that known as the Rocky 

Mountains, which extend all the way from north to 
south near the west coast. They do not form a single un- 
broken range, for in almost all parts at least two ranges 
run parallel or nearly parallel to one other. But the 
system or assemblage of mountains is quite continuous. 
Where one mountain range ends another begins. 

Between the parallel ranges the land is always 
The great elcvatcd — that is, it forms a plateau or table- 
tiabie-iand. land. In the broadest part of this table-land 
— name]7> in the west of the TJnited ^\j^\)^^ — KJsv^^sw^- 
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land region spi*eads out to at least five hundred miles in 
breadth, arid is traversed by numeroils mountain ranges 
all running in the same direction. It is in this part of 
the system that the loftiest ranges occur, though not 
the highest peaks, a few higher ones -'standing apart 
elsewhere. Here, however, many peaks rise to upwards 
of fourteen thousand feet in height, but the- mountain 
chains tcf which they belong rise from a level of between 
four and five thousand feet at their base. 

Farther south, in Mexico, the Rocky Mountains 
again spread out into a broad plateau, which rises to be-- 
The Mexican *ween scvcu and eight thousand feet in height, 
table-land. ^^^^ here, where the contiritot is so much 
narrower, the mountains stretch across almost its whole 
breadth. Both in Mexico and in Central Ameriba'the 
mountain peaks include numerous active volcanoes, some 
of them rising to a great elevation. 

In the middle of the continent the descent to the 
plain is very gradual. The eastern base of the moun- 
The central ^^^^^ IS about fivo thousaud feet above sea-level 
plain. — ^jjg^lj jg^ ^|. ^ higher elevation than the summit 

of the highest mountain in the British Isles — yet the 
slope of the prairies stretching down to the Mississippi 
is so gentle that one seems to see nothing but a level 
plain. 

On the other side of the Mississippi rises the other 
great mountain system of North America. This is 
The Appa- Called the Appalachian or Alleghany Moun- 
!£^^aSy tains. In these also we have parallel chains. 
Mountains, -^q^^ lofty but evcn more continuous than those 
of the Eocky Mountains. They stretch from south-west 
to north-east parallel to the Atlantic sea-board of the 
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United States, 1)6giiiiiing about two hundred miles 
north of the Gulf of Mexico and terminating within a 
short distance of the estuary of the St. Lawrence. 
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LESSON XXV. 
....... .-north; AMERICA, II. 

AIVEES AND LAKES. 

When we bompare the inland waters, the rivers and 
lakes, of North America with those of Europe, we are 
niore struck by the differences than by the resemblances, 
and' here all the -advantages are on the side of North 
America. The* rivers of this latter continent greatly 
excel those' of 'Bfurope in size and importance, and its 
fresh-water Takes are the largest in the world. 

The size of its rivers is a natural consequence of its 
physical structure. . When you think of an enormous 
North plain bordered by mountains on the east and 

American *^ 

rivers. wcst, but opcu to two seas on the north and 
south, it is only what you expect when you find gigantic 
rivers flowing down from the mountains on both sides, 
and ' finding ' their way directly or indirectly to the 
northern and southern seas. Leaving out of account the 
narrower^ and - more entirely mountainous :part of ^ the 
continent beginning with Mexico, we find in the north 
the Mackenzie and Saskatchewan, with its continuation 
the Nelson, flowing to the northern seas ; in the south 
the Mississippi and the Bio Grande del Norte entering 
the Gulf of Mexico ; while the St. Lawrence flows round 
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the northern extremity of the eastern mountains to the 
Atlantic Ocean, as the Yukon flows round the northern 
end of the western mountain system to the Pacific. 

These are not all the important rivers of North 
America, but they are the most important, and they are 
all at least rivals of the mightiest rivers of Europe. By 
the services which they render as means of inland navi- 
gation they make up to a very large extent for the 
deficiencies of North America in respect of its extent 
of coast-line. 

Of all the rivers mentioned, by far the most impor- 
tant in every way is the Mississippi. With the exception 

The Missis- ^^ *^® ^^^ Grande del Norte, it collects the 
Bippi. waters of all the great streams belonging to the 

southern part of the North American plain. Some of 
these tributaries, such as the Arkansas and Eed River on 
the right, and the Ohio and Tennessee on the left, are 
larger than almost all European rivers, and one of them, 
the Missouri, which it receives on the right, is much 
larger than the upper part of the Mississippi itself, and 
ought to be considered as the main stream. It flows from 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains near the 
northern boundary of the United States, and when the 
length of this tributary is added to that of the Lower 
Mississippi, the total length amounts to about 4,200 
miles, which is greater than the length of the Danube 
and Volga combined. The area which it drains is nearly 
two and a half millions of square miles in extent — about 
as large, that is to say, as Russia, with Germany, France, 
and the British Isles added. 

But even this is still insufficient to give one an ade- 
gjfate idea of the part which this tlver system plays in 
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North America. It does not empty itself, like the 
Volga, into an inland sea, nor is it obstructed near its 
Importance mouth by dangerous rapids and shallows like 
siflsippiass the Danube, but it flows steadily on, a deep 
Btream. broad stream, capable for the greater part of 
its course of carrying on its surface vessels of large size. 
Moreover, it flows through the most populous part of 
the continent, from the region where wheat and maize 
are grown to that which produces cotton, rice, and 
tobacco. One fact will in itself serve better than any 
other to enable us to realise how valuable a means of 
communication is afforded by this great stream ; the 
fact, namely, that from the towns of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, situated in the northern State in which 
the Mississippi proper takes its rise, it has been found 
possible to convey grain and flour entirely by water to 
Liverpool and Glasgow. 

So much for the Mississippi itself, but to this must 
be added the fact that each of the great tributaries 
above mentioned is navigable without interruption for 
hundreds of miles above its mouth, the Missouri indeed 
for more than two thousand. 

Hardly less important are the great lakes of North 
America. Their importance is enhanced by the fact 
The great ^^^^ ^^^ chief of them, Lakes Superior, Michi- 
lakes. goj^^ Hurou, Erie, and Ontario, lie in a chain 

near the heart of tbe continent, and that this chain of 
lakes is drained by a great navigable river, the St. 
Lawrence. But it is unnecessary to dwell in this place 
on the subject of these lakes, as it has already been 
treated in a previous Reader in this series. 

We may here note, however, one) "^m^i q1 ^QTt<b- 
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spondence between tlie lakes of Europe and those of 
North America. If you will compare snjOBciently la^rge 
maps of this far north part of North Amenca^andof 
the north-west of Russia and nordiem Scandinavia,' 
you wilL see that those parts of the two oontinents Ij^fig 
in corresponding latitudes.agree very much in the di»4 
tribution of their lakes. ; Both areas are studded witii 
lakes very varied in size,. very irregular in outline, and 
promiscuously scattered oyer the surface. The only 
important lakes in North America south of the British 
area and the chain of the great lakes, are the Great 
Salt Lake in Utah, and the Lake of Tezcuco inJManco. 



LESSON XXYI. 
NORTH AMERICA, III. 

CLIMATE. 

When we consider the climate of North America, it in 
again interesting to compare this division of the globe 
Contrasts ^^^^ EuTope ; but we then discover chiefly 
with Europe, differences, not points of resemblance, and this 
even when we compare regions in the same latitude. 
The reasons of this fact are to be found in the difference of 
situation and of physical features. The cUmate of North 
America is different from that of Europe because the 
continent lies between two oceans on the east and west, 
and because its mountains run north and south on each 
side of its great plain. It will be worth oui* while to se^ 
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how each of these circumstances has a marked effect on 
climate. 

When we think of North America, it is mostly the 
eastern slc^e that we have in our minds. That side is 
the one nearer to us, the more populous, and the more 
highly civilised. Now that side is the part , in which 
the climate differs most greatly from that of Europe, 
and especially from that part of Europe in which we 
live. Newfoundland, the large island at the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, lying in the same latitude as the south 
of England and the north of France, has a climate cold 
and uninviting, with frequent rain and snow in winter 
and fogs in summer. 

Further inland, in the Dominion of Canada, in the 
same or even lower latitudes, there are about five months 
Th« ex- in winter during which the ground is covered 
temperature . with snow ; and cvcu about New York, which 
perate zone is in the samc latitude as the middle of Spain, 

on the east . i *^ ^ 

Bide. the Winters are long and severe, while the 

summers are hot. 

The explanation of this you will understand when 
you call, to mind the reason given for the exceptional 
mildness of the coasts of Europe. It is these coasts that 
are exposed .to the south-westerly winds which prevail 
in the northern part of the ocean, whether the Pacific 
or the Atlantic, and these parts accordingly which get 
the benefit of the warmth brought by them from sub- 
tropical seas. 

What we ought to compare, therefore, with the 
climate of Western Eurppe is that of th^ wesj) of North 
Amei'ica, that of California,. Oreigon, aiid Britiph Cplumh 
l^ia; an4 there, indeed, we fiud t\v^ ^^to^ xk^^ ^J^iSi. 
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equable climate extending nearly, though not quite, as 
high in latitude as it does in Europe. 

The climate of the eastern side of the North Ame- 
rican continent should rather be compared with that of 
The climate the east of Europe, where, as you will remem- 

of Eastern _ _ f ' "^ . 

North Ame- ber, there are the same extremes in summer 
Eastern and winter. Still more appropriate may it be 
pared. Compared with the eastern coasts of Asia. 

In neither case do these eastern coasts get the benefit 
of warm winds from southern seas, and in both conti- 
nents, moreover, the climate is rendered still colder by 
a cold sea current which creeps down along the coast 
from the north. In North America this current^ 
advances to the neighbourhood of New York in about 
lat. 40°, as in Asia it advances to the peninsula of Corea 
in nearly the same latitude. 

Such, then, is the effect of situation on the climate 
of North America. Let us consider now the manner 
TheeflEectof in which the climate is modified by the posi- 

the moun- • /» i • r\ 

tain ranges tiou 01 the great mountaiu ranges. One very 
mate. important effect is due to the fact that the 

Rocky Mountains run directly at right angles to the 
prevailing south-westerly winds of the temperate zone. 
You will remember how in Europe these winds bring 
us most of our rain supply, and how the amount of 
rainfall diminishes as a rule the farther we go from their 
influence. Just so is it in the temperate parts of 
Western North America. But there the lofty Rocky 
Mountains intercept the moisture in a great measure, 
and deprive vast tracts in the east of their due share. 
Hence it happens that in the United States, while the 
narrow strip west of these mountains is blessed with 
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abundant rains and exuberant fertility, there is a region 
to the east, hundreds of thousands of square miles in 
extent, so dry as to be described as the Great American 
Desert. An absolute desert it is not. Large parts of 
it produce at least shrubs and grasses that are capable 
of being used as fodder for cattle, and other parts can 
be made to grow com by irrigation ; but there are still 
extensive areas which are quite sterile. 

A fortunate thing it is for the eastern part of the 
United States that the Gulf of Mexico advances so far 
into the continent. From that source of supply the 
lower valley of the Mississippi derives the abundant 
rains which enable it to bring forth the rich crops that 
cover its fields in close succession. 

The drought east of the Eocky Mountains is one . 
effect of the disposition of the leading physical features 
The effect of North America, but it is only one. There 
absence of is auothcr effcct, of less consequence indeed, 
running but stiU vcry marked, and one in which 
west. the difference between Europe and North 

America comes out in a very striking manner. It is 
an effect due to the fact that the mountains leave the 
intervening plain open from north to south. 

You have not forgotten, it is to be hoped, how much 
the Mediterranean countries owe to the fact that they 
are protected from cold northerly winds by a sheltering 
barrier of mountains running east and west. Now the 
fact just stated as to the great North American plain 
means that there that sheltering barrier is absent, and 
that accordingly the southern parts of the plain, like 
the south of Russia, is liable to have its temperature 
lowered by cold air rushing in from t\ie 'Xiat\\\. ^X>Cies.^ 

1&. 
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cold winds sometimes blow for days together. In Texas 
and the adjoining States they are known as ^ northers ; ' 
in Mexico, where they even reach the tropics, they are 
known as ' nortes ; ' and in both regions they are dreaded 
as well on account of their violence as their piercing 
cold. In consequence of this openness towards the north 
the temperature has been known to sink, in the same 
latitude as Malta, to 16° below zero (Fahrenheit) — ^forty- 
eight degrees of frost, a temperature seldom known in 
any part of the British Isles. Ice forms at the mouth of 
the Mississippi in lat. 30** N., nearly six degrees farther 
south than any point in Europe ; and even in the extreme 
south of Texas, lat. 26° N., about the same as that of 
Patna in Bengal, as much as nine degrees of fiost has 
sometimes been experienced. 

In Mexico we enter on a tropical climate, some 
account of which will be given in the lesson on that 
country and on Central America. 






LESSON xxvn. 

NORTH AMERICA, IV. 

FEODXTCTIONS. 

Under this head also it is extremely interesting and 
instructive to compare North America with Europe. 
Europe and ^7 ^^ doing WO shall meet with some striking 
SS*^m?^^' illustrations of the differences between the 
pared. ^^^ continents. One necessary consequence 

tie difference in situation of North America as com- 
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pared, with Europe is that in the former we have the 
products of a tropical, as well as of a temperate and 
arctic climate. But the most interesting comparispii to * 
make is that between the products of the temperate 
zone in both. It is that zone by which in both by far 
the most important products are furnished. 

In the lesson on the productions of Europe you will 
remember that an important distinction was pointed 
prepond^r- out bctwecn articles of food and raw materiials 
stuffs and ou the ouc hand, and manufactured articles on 
among the the Other hand. It was at the same time 
America. mentioned that the chief feature in the pro- 
duction of Europe is the fact that the contiueiit as a 
whole produces an excess of manufactured articles. 
Now in America it is precisely the reverse. There the 
production of raw material and articles of food (what the 
Americans call shortly and comprehensively * food-stuffs ') 
exceeds that of manufactured articles, and that in a 
very remarkable degree. 

The best illustration of this fact is to be found in 
the list of exports of the United States, which furnish 
by far the greatest proportion of the total products of 
North America. Among these exports there are two 
which exceed the others beyond all comparison. These 
two are grain, or flour, the principal support of human 
life, and raw cotton, the chief material employed in 
making clothing for the inhabitants of all the warmer 
parts of the earth. The former is the principal product 
of the northern and western States, the latter of the 
south-eastern. 

The kinds of grain J)roduced in America ^x^ ^^ 
game as in Europe, but theire is a diS^x^xic^ vcl ^<b ^-^52*- 
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portion, and this difference illustrates the contrast in 
climate. In our continent the chief grain is wheat, 
North Ame- in America it is maize or Indian com. In 
produce. the United States the total produce of the 
latter is more than three times that of the former. 
_ Now maize is the product of districts with very warm 
and dry summers, such as prevail in the principal grain- 
growing districts of North America, while wheat is the 
product of a more moist and temperate climate such as 
prevails in Europe. 

And here it is worth while to note one interesting 
fact connected with the grains grown for food. Maize 
is the only one of importance which was grown in 
America before the arrival of European settlers, and 
the only one which was introduced from America into 
the Old World, although it is now largely cultivated in 
all continents of the globe. All the other grains, 
wheat, oats, barley, spelt, rice, &c., belonged originally 
to the Old World, and were introduced thence into the 
New. 

The immense production of cotton in the temperate 

zone in North America is another illustration of the 

difference between that continent and Europe. 

Cotton. T. .-1 1 t n t Ti-i 

it IS due not only to the fact that the land 
here advances to the southern limit of the temperate 
zone and even beyond it, but also to this circumstance, 
that these southern regions in North America comprise 
so extensive an area of lowlands suitable for agriculture, 
while in Europe the southern lands are occupied chiefly 
by mountains. 

But besides grain and cotton America produces in 
^^bundance many other food-atufta and tow materials. 



PRODUCTIONS. 



Sheep and cattle, and all kinds of animal producta, 
such as hides and skins, wool, horn, leather, tallow, 
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cheese, and butter, all oQcupy an important place under 
this head. Hemp and flax are among the other 
Various materials grown for manufacture, and silk- 
ducts, worms are extensively reared. But more im- 
portant than these is tobacco, which is one of the staple 
products of the United States, and wine is more plenti- 
fully produced every year. 

In the tropical parts of the continent, coffee, cocoa, 
vanilla, indigo, cochineal, india-rubber, and various 
drugs are added to the products of the north. 

In many parts of the continent timber is abundant, 
and you have already learned how important the so- 
called * lumber ' trade is in Canada, as it is 

Tiixil>6r 

likewise in the northern parts of the United 
States. The trade called by that name furnishes chiefly 
the ordinary timber used in carpentry ; but the tropical 
forests of Mexico and Central America yield mtich 
wood of a more valuable kind, such as mahogany, rose- 
wood. Brazil-wood, and a kind of cedar, besides logwood 
and other dye-woods. 

The products independent of climate are also of the 
greSitest value. The precious metals, as well as coal 
and iron, copper, lead, and petroleum, are all found in 
great abundance in the United States ; while in Mexico 
silver ores are abundant. The localities in which these 
minerals are found will be more precisely indicated in 
subsequent lessons. 

Manufactured products, too, are not unimportant, 
though so far outstripped by those of food-stuffs and 
Manuiac. raw materials. And here it may be observed 
tureB. ^^^^ whUe the most advanced manufacturing 

districts of Europe are in the west, in North America 
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they are in the east — namely, in the part most acces- 
sible from Europe, the part which was first settled and 
is stUl by far the most populous ; the part, too, where 
the supplies of coal and iron are chiefly located. 



LESSON XXVIII. 
PEOPLE OF NOETH AND SOUTH AHEEICA. 

When we compare the present population of America 
as a whole with that of Europe, by far the most note- 
smaii den- worthv fact is the comparatively small density 

■ity of the '' , , ^ •' . •^ 

population, of the population in the former continent. 
In Europe the density approaches ninety per square 
mile, in America it is only about seven. In other 
words, taking the difference of area into account, we 
find that there are twelve or thirteen inhabitants in 
Europe for every one in America. 

The cause of this difference is fully explained by the 
history of the continent. At the time of the discovery 
Explanation of America by Europeans, that continent was 

of the small . . 

density. almost wholly inhabited by hunting tribes. 
There were only two great states in which the people 
were settled and supported themselves by agriculture — 
namely, Mexico in North, and Peru in South America. 
Both of these were overthrown by the Spaniards, and 
the present settled communities have grown up under 
the care of Europeans within the last three or four 
hundred years. 

Now tribea that live by liUBfcmg ^i^^^^*^ x^«^^ ^ 
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much greater extent of ground in which to obtain their 
food and other necessaries of life, than those who Uve 
in any other way ; so that the population of the 
American continent could not but be very scanty until 
the place of these hunters was taken by people living 
as the natives of Europe live. 

Hence it happens that the most populous parts of 
'America are those which have a climate somewhat 
The most similar to that of Europe, and which are thus 
JJrt"^or ^®^* adapted for the reception of European 
America. scttlers. Thcsc parts are chiefly in North 
America — in the United States and portions of British 
North America. In these two dominions are found the 
bulk of the population of the whole continent, and 
some districts in them are as densely populated as most 
of the countries in Europe. But almost everywhere 
within these two great territories the original natives of 
North America form but a small proportion of the 
people. Most of the inhabitants are of Teutonic origin, 
descended, that is to say, from Anglo-Saxons (or natives 
of Britain), Germans, or Scandinavians; and while this 
Teutonic element is increasing with astonishing rapidity, 
the native Indian element appears to be rapidly dying 
out. 

South of the United States the state of matters is 
different. Here also, indeed, Europeans are for the 
Spanish and most part dominant, but they are mostly 

Portuguese . i o • i t\ • i i 

America. either bpauish or Portuguese (the latter in 
Brazil). And in this part of the continent the Euro- 
peans, though dominant, do not form the bulk of the 
population. They are generally the wealthiest and the 
highest in rank and influence, Wt t\vei lOY^m body of the 
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population is composed either of native American 
Indians, or of half-castes — that is, people partly of 
European and partly of native origin. 

Besides Europeans or people of European origin, 
there are in America, both North and South, consider- 
able numbers of people originally belonging 
to other continents. First, there are negroes 
of African descent, all formerly and still to some extent 
slaves. These are chiefly found in the southern part ot 
the United States, in Mexico, the West Indies, and 
Brazil. They make up altogether more than one-tenth 
of the entire population. Secondly, there are Asiatics, 
Asiatics chiefly Chinese and Hindus. These form as 

(Chinese " . , 

and Hindus), yet but a trifling proportion of the population, 
but they are not without importance. The Chinese are 
found both in North and South America and in the 
West Indies. In North America they are almost con- 
fined to the Pacific coast, where they have immigrated 
entirely of their own accord, and are looked on with 
great disfavour by the white labouring population. In 
South America and the West Indies, they have, like 
the Hindus, been introduced by the European planters, 
and come pledged to work for a certain term of years 
on the tobacco, sugar, and other plantations. Such 
labourers are called coolies. 

The number of the native American Indians can 
only be roughly estimated, but they are reckoned to 
Original make up perhaps a fourth of the whole popu- 
"**^^^^ lation. 

A large number of the Indians both of North 
and South America are still uncivilised, and roam 
over the plains or through the ioTe^^X.^ ^^ \^>q:d^^^%. 
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In the United States a small proportion of them are 
mingled with the rest of the nation and pay the same 
Civilised and taxos as the whitos. The maiority, however, 

uncirilised _ t i i. . . 

Indians. do not pay taxes, and these live in certain 
territories reserved for them, the largest of which is 
the so-called Indian Territory, or Indian Country, north 
of Texas. 



LESSON XXIX. 
ITNITED STATES (I.)— OENEBAL ACCOITNT. 

These States comprise a vast territory, stretching from 
ocean to ocean between the British dominions in the 
north and the States of Mexico in the south, 
besides the isolated territory of Alaska in the 
north-west of the continent. If you look at the map 
you will see that the boundary which separates the main 
part of the United States from the British possessions is 
in its western part a straight line. That line is the forty- 
ninth parallel of north latitude, which was fixed as the 
frontier between the two dominions in 1846. In the 
south similar straight lines mark the frontier with 
Mexico in the western part, while in the eastern part 
the boundary-line follows partly the Rio Grande (that 
is, 'Great River'). 

The total area of this vast dominion is more than 
three and a half millions of square miles — that is to say. 
Area and ^^ ^ ^^* ^^^ short of the whole area of Europe, 
Population, and fully forty times that of Great Britain. 
The population^ however, amounted at the last census, 
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whicli took {)lace in 1880, to little moi^e than fifty 
millions, which is not one-sixth of the population of 
Europe ; but it must be remembered that this popula- 
tion is increasing with extraordinary rapidity. At the 
census of 1880 the number of people in these States 
was one-third more than it had been ten years before, 
when the previous census was taken. 

The government of the United States is more like 
that of Switzerland than that of any other European 
Govern- couutry. It is republican, the people electing 
ment. j^^^ ^j^jy. their own Parliament (here called a 

Congress), but also the supreme ruler, who bears the 
title of President, and is elected every four years. But 
this dominion is like Switzerland also in being made up 
of a number of smaller republics, which all manage their 
own local aflfairs. These are called States, and it is for 
that reason that the whole dominion has the name of 
the United States. But one thing must never be for- 
gotten in comparing the United States and Switzerland, 
that while in the latter everything is on a small scale, 
in the former everything is on a large scale. There is 
one of the United States, namely Texas, which is three 
times the size of Great Britain, while the smaller re- 
publics in Switzerland are like English counties as 
regards size, and indeed in most cases very small 
counties. And there is another difference between the 
two countries. Several of the divisions of the United 
States are not independent republics even in what con- 
cerns their local aflfairs. These are called Territories, 
and in them the chief rulers and judges are appointed 
by the President of the great republic, the head of the 
whole dominion. 
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A region so vast as that embraced by the United 
States cannot .well be described as a whole, and it will 
therefore be convenient to divide it into a number 
of sections, and give an account of each of these sepa- 
Naturai sub- lately. And when we consider the physical 
diyisions. features, climate, productions, and population, 
we find that, leaving Alaska out of account, the most 
suitable division to make is one into four sections. 

First, there is a section in the north-east where the 
rainfall is sufficient to allow of agriculture being carried 
on without irrigation, and where the chief products are 
similar to those of Europe, and the population is almost 
entirely of European origin. 

Secondly, there is a section in the south-east where 
the rains are even more plentiful than in the north- 
eastern section, but where the products are those of a 
sub-tropical climate — cotton, tobacco, rice, and southern 
fruits — and where a large proportion of the labouring 
classes are negroes who were once slaves. 

To the west of these two sections is the vast area 
already spoken of in the lesson on climate, where the 
rainfall is very deficient. The boundary between this 
area and the eastern sections cannot be precisely fixed, 
for the transition from the one to the other is gradual, 
but, roughly speaking, we may take as the eastern 
boundary the meridian of 100° W. Look at the map, 
and you will see that this meridian passes through the 
middle of the United States near the broadest part. In 
the same rough way we may take the meridian of 120° 
as the western boundary, and you will see that it thus 
reaches the Pacific coast in the south-west. The region 
so bounded is chiefly occupied by the plateau of the 
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Rocky Mountains, and throughout its whole extent the 
rainfall is so slight and the evaporation so great that 
agriculture cannot be pursued in it without resorting to 
irrigation. It will hence be most conveniently treated 
as a separate section under the name of the Arid Region. 
It is the most thinly populated part of the United 
States, few of its divisions having more than one in- 
habitant to the square mile. 

Finally, there is a narrow strip on the Pacific Ocean, 
lying to the west of the mountains bordering the great 
plateau, where the rainfall is everywhere sufficient for 
agriculture, and in the more northerly portion very 
abundant indeed. Here we are again in a fertile and 
prosperous region, with magnificent mountains and 
forests, and valleys yielding copious supplies of corn 
and wine, and inhabited by a population in many re- 
spects diflferent from that of the east. This section will 
be described under the name of the Moist Region of 
the Pacific. 

The same lesson will also contain a few words on 
Alaska, the distant Arctic possession of the United 
States. 



LESSON XXX. 
TJHITED STATES (II.)— THE NOETH-EAST. 

In order to find the boundary which it is best to assume 

for this section, look in the map for the river Ohio, the 

principal tributary of the Mississippi on its left 

bank. On the east side of the Mississippi all 

the states to the north of that tributaxy , «a^ WOast ^'^i^ 
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all the states to the north of the line between the Ohio 
and the head of Delaware Bay, belong to this section. 
On the west of the Mississippi we may assign to it 
all the region north of the middle line of the United 
States running east and west, and east of the line already 
indicated, namely, the 100th meridian to the west of 
Greenwich, which is about the middle line running 
north and south. 

This section is on the whole by far the most popu- 
lous part of the United States, and may be described 
in general terms as the most European part of that 
dominion. As already stated, the population is almost 
entirely of European origin ; the products are those of 
Europe — wheat, maize, European domestic animals, and 
European fruits ; and the manufacturing industries 
carried on in the older towns are the same, and pursued 
in the same manner as in the towns of Europe. 

Physically, the region is for the most part a plain, 
but it is in this part that the Alleghany Mountains 
Physical attain their greatest breadth. In Pennsyl- 
features. yauia they form four parallel ranges with inter- 
vening valleys, stretching over a breadth of about a 
hundred miles, and here, it may be mentioned, the rocks 
contain an extraordinary wealth of coal, iron, and petro- 
leum. On the east side of the Alleghany Mountains 
there is a strip of lowlands adjoining the Atlantic, 
narrower towards the north tlian towards the south, but 
almost all the area to the west belongs to the great plain. 

If we are asked what after all is most remarkable in 
The cities of this sectiou of the United States, . we must 
east. " answer its great cities. It is in them that we 
see most clearly wherein North America differs from 
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Europe. We see it to some extent in their outward 
appearance, but it is all the more evident when we at 
the same time consider their history. 

First in importance beyond all comparison is the 
city of New York. New York proper occupies the 
greater part of a small island called Manhattan 
at the mouth of the Hudson River, where the 
estuary of that river forms a magnificent harbour 
opposite the western end of Long Island. The older 
part of the city is crowded into the southern end, and 
this part is not unlike most European cities of the same 
class, irregularly built, with winding and crooked streets. 
But the newer and larger part of the city is thoroughly 
American in character. Here the streets are long, wide, 
and straight; and one set of streets, running exactly 
parallel to one another in one direction, is crossed at 
right angles by another set, likewise long, wide, and 
straight. The population at the last census was more 
than twelve hundred thousand — ^in other words, it was 
more than twice that of Liverpool. 

Such is New York proper. But on different parts 
of the land adjoining the same harbour stand other 
large towns, which combine to form a single seaport, 
just as Birkenhead forms one seaport with Liverpool. 
Thus on Long Island stands the town of Brooklyn, 
which is itself larger than Liverpool, and is now con- 
nected mth New York proper by a gigantic bridge. On 
other points stand other towns, and all these may be 
said to form together New York in the larger sense. 
Now this larger New York has a total population of 
nearly two millions. That means that it ranks next 
after London and Paris in point oi •po^xil'aXKaii ^xssss^^^ 
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the cities of the world, and as a seat of trade it is sur- 
passed by London alone. 

Now consider the history of this great city. It was 
founded in 1621 by the Dutch, and it was first called 
New Amsterdam. It has thus risen to the rank it now 
holds among the cities of the world in little more than 
two centuries and a half. It is already the rival of Paris 
and London, while still in its infancy as compared 
with the length of time which these cities have ex- 
isted. 

About ninety miles south-west of New York, at the 
head of Delaware Bay, stands Philadelphia, the second 
phiia- largest of American cities. It was founded 

deiphia. about two hundred years ago (1682), and its 
population now approaches a million; but so wide 
are its streets and so extensive its open places that it 
covers an area about as large as that of London, which 
has a population five times as great. 

But there are more wonderful cases still. At the 
southern end of Lake Michigan lies Chicago, which at 
the census of 1880 was already a splendidly- 
built city with rather more than half a 
million of inhabitants. Fifty years before, the site on 
which it now stands was occupied by about a dozen 
families. It has thus grown in half a century from 
next to nothing into a town more populous than most 
of the capitals of Europe. It has done so in conse- 
quence of its situation, which marked it out as a great 
seat of trade as soon as the neighbouring country had 
got inhabited by growers of com, rearers of live stock, 
and fellers of timber. Chicago is now the leading 
market in the world for grain and fruits, animal pro- 
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duce, And timber, or, as it is called by the Americuiis, 
' lumber.' 

These towns, we have said, show us tlio differenco 




bt'ttveen Europo and Amo/ica. Thuy servo as tlie best 
index of the rapid development of the American conti- 
nent. They remind us that what we see in that 
continent is not the growth of a new people so much 
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as the expansion of Europe on a new soil. It was 
European people who built these cities, people who had 
all the experience of European civilisation, who knew the 
convenience of wide and straight streets, and commo- 
dious buildings, and* who knew how to build all that 
was wanted for trade and industry as soon as trade and 
industry arose. And trade and industry sprang up with 
marvellous rapidity because there was such a large 
population in the old Europe eager to buy whatever 
the new soil could so easily produce ; and they went on 
growing with still greater rapidity when European in- 
ventions, steamships and railways, made it easier than 
ever to convey American produce from remote parts of 
the continent to the European shores. And here, too, it 
may be pointed out that the great plain of the American 
continent has made it peculiarly easy to cover the 
country with railways, while the numerous breaks in 
the ranges of the Eocky Mountain system have been 
of service in allowing railways to be carried across the 
entire breadth of the land. Already several lines of 
railway span the continent from ocean to ocean in the 
United States alone, in addition to the one now in pro- 
gress in the Canadian Dominion. 



LESSON XXXI. 
UNITED STATES (III.)--THE SOUTH-EAST, 

This section comprises all the area east of the 100th 
meridian and south of the last section. In its physical 
features it resembles the last, but the Alleghany 
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Mountains are narrower here, and leave a broader 
margin of lowlands between them and the sea both on 
the east towards the Atlantic Ocean and on the south 
towards the Gulf of Mexico. 

In its population and its products it is less like 
Europe than the region lying to the north. Here too, 
indeed, the population is chiefly of European origin, 
and even in those districts in which this part of the 
population is not the most numerous it is still that 
which has the most wealth and influence. 

But besides the European element, there are other 
elements of considerable importance. First, there is 
what the Americans call the ' coloured ' popula- 
tion, descended from the negroes once intro- 
duced as slaves from Africa to work on the plantations 
where white men could scarcely stand the hot climate. 
Almost the whole region of which we are now speaking 
was formerly slave-holding, and though the slaves were 
all freed during the great civil war more than twenty 
years ago, negroes were still more or less numerous at 
the last census in all the states that formerly held them. 
In some, and in particular those on each side of the 
Lower Mississippi, they even outnumber the white 
population. 

The other non-European element of the population 
is composed of the native Indians, but these are not dif- 
fused, like the negroes, all through the region, but are 
chiefly congregated on the territory allotted to them by 
the United States Government. 

European products, such as wheat and maize, are 
largely grown in this region as in that farther north, 
but the farther south we go the more striking does the 

L 2 
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difference from Europe in the nature of the produce 
become. Products of a warm climate, grown only in 
certain favourable situations in Europe, are 
here found to be staples, and others, which do 
not attain the position of staples, are at least much 
more general than they are in our continent. 

The chief products here referred to are tobacco, 
cotton, rice, and the sugar-cane, but it is the first two 
that are most characteristic of the agriculture of the 
south. Tobacco is specially important in the northern 
part of the region, but cotton takes its place farther 
^outh, and it is to this last product that the Southern 
States owe the most beautiful and interesting features 
Cotton- of their agriculture and their trade. 'The 
growing. cotton plant,' writes one visitor to these re- 
gions, ' is beautiful from the moment when the minute 
leaflets appear above the moist earth until the time 
when it is gathered in. In June, when it is in bloom, 
and when the blossoms change their colour day by day, 
a cotton plantation looks like an immense flower-garden. 
In the morning the blooms of upland cotton are often 
of a pale straw colour, at noon of a pure white, in the 
afternoon perhaps faint pink, and the next morning 
perfect pink.' 

Less beautiful perhaps, but not less interesting, is 
the scene presented when the gangs of swarthy cotton- 
pickers are busily engaged in plucking the white tufts 
of cotton fibre from the withered flowers, which are 
formed by nature so as to hold the cotton firmly till 
gathered. And not less striking to a stranger is the 
sight of a long cotton-train crossing the southern 
plains, or that of heavily-laden cotton-boats steaming 
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down the Mississippi, or ranged in long rows along 
the quays at New Orleans. 

The cities of the south are not so large as those of 
the north, but they resemble them in the regularity of 
their structure and the width of their streets, 
and are often rendered even more agreeable by 
the shady groves of trees by which they are adorned, and 
by which they are sheltered from the hot summer suns. 
Washing- Amoug thcso cities must be mentioned Wash- 
*®°- ington, not because it is one of the largest or 

busiest of American towns, but because it is the seat 
of government for the United States. It is here that 
Congress meets, as our Parliament meets in London, 
and here all the chief Government departments have 
their offices. In appearance it is the very model of 
American regularity and spaciousness. It stands in 
no state, but in a small district called the District of 
Columbia, which is directly under the general Government 
of the United States. This district is situated on the 
river Potomac, the estuary of which, opens into Chesa- 
peake Bay at about the middle of the east coast. 



LESSON XXXIL 
TTNITED STATES (IV.)— THE AEID BEGIOH. 

The extent of this region, the boundaries of which were 
roughly indicated in the general lesson on the United 
States, is enormous. It comprises about four- 
tenths of the entire area between British 
America and Mexico, and is thus equal to about ten 
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times the area of the British Isles. Throughout that 
area the average rainfall for the whole year does not 
exceed twenty inches, and when you consider that in 
the driest part of England the amount of rain falling 
in the course of the year is seldom less than twenty-five 
inches, and that the region of which we are now read- 
ing lies entirely within latitudes where the power of the 
sun is much higher, and the amount of evaporation much 
greater, than in England, you will easily understand that 
that rainfall is quite insufficient to maintain agriculture. 
It follows as a necessary consequence from the cha- 
racter of the land just described that it is the least 
The rarity of poDulous part of the United States, leaving 

its popula- « 14 • . HAi-i 

tion. out ot account the Arctic territory of Alaska. 

The population as ascertained at the last census then 
amounted to an average of only about two persons for 
every three square miles. This, however, does not 
include the uncivilised Indians, who are more numerous 
here than in any other part of the States ; but, though 
their number cannot be accurately determined, it is 
certain that, even if they were included, they would not 
add much to the average. 

It is because this region is so thinly peopled that so 
small a part of it is included among the States of the 
great republic; that is, as already explained, among 
the smaller republics which have the entire manage- 
ment of their own local aflfairs. There is only one State 
that is entirely included within it, the State of Colo- 
rado. With that exception all the divisions you see on 
the map completely embraced by the_, limits of this 
region are Territories, while on the borders of the region 
the divisions are in some cases States, in others not. 
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But arid and thinly peopled as this region is, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that it is almost entirely 
unproductive or incapable of maintaining a larger popu- 
Possibiiity l^ition. For, in the first place, even crops 
of irrigation, ^^j^ |^q growu in the neighbourhood of the 

rivers, where these can be taken advantage of to irrigate 
the adjacent lands, as they are in Spain, the dry country 
of Europe. There are a few spots here and there where 
it is even possible to produce com without irrigation. 
One such spot is that lying to the east of the only im- 
portant lake of the region, the Great Salt Lake in 
Utah, so called because, like other lakes which have no 
outlet, its waters are salt. The very presence of this 
lake causes the land on its east side to be favoured with 
an exceptional amount of moisture, for the vapour 
drawn up by the sun from the lake is carried eastwards 
by the prevailing winds, and condensed as rain by the 
adjacent mountains. 

But, further, even where it is not profitable to culti- 
vate the ground, it is still possible in many parts of 
Cattle-rear- *^^^ region to rear cattle, and this is the cha- 
ins. racteristic occupation among the white settlers. 

The mode of life among these cattle-rearers is altogether 
peculiar, and so also are many of the names connected 
with it. The headquarters of a cattle station are known 
as a cattle-ranch, the owner as a ranchman, and the en- 
closure for cattle beside his house is called a corral, both 
ranch and corral being names derived from the Spanish 
and adopted from the Spaniards, who first followed 
this mode of cow-keeping in regions farther to the south. 

During the summer, when the grasses are burnt up, 
the cattle are confined to the ranch and tended by the 
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ranchman and his herdsmen or ' cowboys/ all mounted, 
and all clad alike in bright-coloured flannel shirts and 
leather trousers, and wearing spurred boots and broad- 
brimmed felt hats. In the winter and early spring the 
cattle are driven out to the vast grazing grounds, where 
they are left entirely to themselves. The cattle of 
different owners mingle together, but each owner has a 
mark to distinguish his own animals ; and some time 
in spring, before the calves have left their mothers, 
great gatherings, known as * round-ups,' are held at 
certain fixed places, on the eve of the return to the 
cattle-ranches, and then the cattle of the different 
owners are gradually sorted out, and the new-born 
calves marked with the stamp of the owner of the 
mothers. 

Timber also is among the products of this region, 
though it is confined to the mountainous part of it. 
The area capable of growing timber is esti- 
mated at at least one-fifth of the whole, but 
the forest area is greatly diminished by the frequent 
fires, chiefly due to the uncivilised Indians. In this 
region, too, is to be found a vast proportion of the 
mineral wealth of the United States, especially 

Hinora^s. 

of the precious metals, gold and silver. The 
States of Colorado and Nevada are among the most 
productive regions of the earth for both these metals. 
For silver, indeed, the latter is unsurpassed. 

But what perhaps renders this region most remark- 
able is the very striking scenery that is to be found in 
certain parts of it. Most of the scenery, indeed, is 
monotonous and dreary to the last degree — vast treeless 
plains and plateaux. But there are certain districts 
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where the scenes are at any rate wonderful and striking, 
and, if not beautiful, often gorgeous in their colouring. 




One of these districts lies in the north. It is what 
3 known as the Yellowstone region, remarkable for its 
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geysers and hot springs, surpassing those of Iceland, 
and likewise for its waterfalls and the precipices over- 
The Yellow- l^^nging its rivers. But the region farther 
rtoneregion. gQuth, traversed by the Colorado and its tribu- 
taries, is in some respects even more extraordinary. 
Here the general face of the country is an 
expanse of naked rock beset with towering 
ragged cliffs, while the rivers flow at an enormous depth, 
sometimes as much as five thousand feet below the 
general surface, in narrow chasms known as caftoiis} 
Such scenes would be forbidding in the extreme, were 
it not that the terrific grandeur of the outlines is 
relieved by the richness and splendour of the colours, 
^especially under strong evening sunlight. The sides of 
the cations and of the neighbouring cliffs are varied 
with bright bands of rose-red, pink and yellow, brown 
and amber. In other places they lie in deep shade, 
where these colours are softened and subdued. In the 
distance there are greens and purples, and all these 
are blended together and mingled with an infinite 
variety of hues and tints in such a manner as to render 
description altogether impossible. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

TTiriTED STATES (V.)-THE PACIFIC COAST; 

ALASKA. 

The fertile part of the Pacific coast is the smallest of 
all the divisions of the United States, but it is not 
' A /Spanish word, pronounced cawjcm*. 
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without special interest. Its total area is about half as 
large again as that of Great Britain, and its population 
Extent and equal to about five or six to the square mile. 

physicftl 

features. It is traversed from north to south by two 

mountain ranges, one known as the Coast Range, 
about three thousand feet in height, keeping, as its 
name indicates, close to the coast, and the other, 
much higher, farther inland. The latter is known in 
the south by the Spanish name of Sierra Nevada, or 
Snowy Range, and in the north as the Cascade Range. 
These inner mountains lie very near the meridian of 
120° W., which forms the boundary between this and 
the Arid Region. 

In the northern part of this strip the rainfall is very 

abundant, and falls all the year round, but the farther 

south we go the rarer do summer rains become, 

and in the portion belonging to California rain 

never falls in summer at all, so that the wheat can be 

threshed in the open field. 

The most fertile part of the region is the long 
valley watered by the Sacramento in the north and the 
Agricultural Joaquiu in the south, between the Coast 
region. Range and the Sierra Nevada, a valley re- 
nowned for its wheat and wool, its wine and its 
southern fruits. 

In the mountains behind this valley there is wealth 
of another sort. Gold is found in remarkable abun- 
dance, and here, as in some other parts of the 
world, it was the discovery of this metal that 
led to the first great influx of immigrants. But besides 
gold, the mountains contain mineral treasures in the 
form of silver and quicksilver, as well as copper; 
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and, furtlier, their sides are clothed with forests which 
are in some respects the most magnificent in the 
world. 

These forests are the peculiar glory of the Califomian 

mountains. They are magnificent for their extent, but 

in this respect they are surpassed by many 

others in other parts of the world. But what 

imparts to them such peculiar grandeur is the height 

of the trees of which they are composed. 

The largest of all is what the Americans call the Big 
Tree or the Mammoth Tree, and what botanists call a 
species of Sequoia, Its average height is found to bo 
about 275 feet, higher than all but our loftiest spires and 
towers, and its average girth not far short of seventy 
feet. It grows in a strip of forest about two hundred 
miles in length about the middle of the Sierra Nevada, 
and towards the southern extremity the forest is com- 
posed entirely of this one tree. In the north it is 
mingled with various firs and pines, but even these are 
gigantic in size. 

Among the population of this section the Indians 
form, as in the Arid Region, a very considerable propor- 
tion, and they belong to a great variety of 
tribes and speak a great many different lan- 
guages and dialects. An important element in the 
population is formed, too, by the Chinese, a people 
who began to immigrate into the Western States about 
twenty-five years ago. They are almost all men, and 
find employment chiefly as messengers, laundrymen, 
market-gardeners, and in various light occupations. By 
the bulk of the labouring population the utmost hostility 
is shown to them, chiefly on account of the small wages 
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for which they are willing to work, which makes it- 
difficult for European labourers to compete with them. 

The chief city in this section of the United States 
is San Francisco, situated on a magnificent inlet on 
San Fran- ^^^ ^^^^ coast of California. Its history is a' 
Cisco. repetition of that of Chicago. Though occupyr, 

ing a site which was settled as far back as 1777, it was 
a place of no consequence as late as 1850, but in thirty 
years from that date it had a population approaching a 
quarter of a million. Its rapid rise was due to the 
discovery of gold in 1848, which led to the first great 
rush of settlers to California. It is the western terminus 
of the first line of railway laid completely across the 
American continent, a line completed on the 10th of 
May, 1869. 

Of the territory of Alaska, on the north-west of 
British North America, little need be said. Vast as it 
is (larger than Austria, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom combined), it lies too far 
north to be very productive. At present the territory is 
chiefly valued for its furs, obtained for the most part from 
the fur-seals and sea-otters frequenting its coasts and 
islands. Timber, indeed, is abundant, and the climate, 
owing to its westerly situation, is, like that of Norway, 
much warmer than might be expected from its latitude, 
so that barley has been grown at Fort Yukon, within 
the Arctic Circle. But the vegetable resources of the 
territory are, so far at least, of little account commercially. 
The territory was purchased from Russia in 1867. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 
HEXICO AND CENTSAL AHESICA. 

In passing from the United States to Mexico we mark 
a great change in many respects. We pass from a 
Contrast region in which vast plains, gradually rising 
rn5e*d * into table-lands, separate the ranges of moun- 
^***®^ tains, to one in which the highlands stretch 
almost from sea to sea, leaving, for the most part, only 
narrow strips of lowland adjoining the coast. We 
pass from a region in which earthquakes are rare, and 
hot springs are the only signs of volcanic action, to 
one in which volcanoes are numerous and earthquakes 
frequent. We pass from a region in which the climate 
is more or less temperate to one in which a temperate 
climate is obtained only at a great elevation, and in 
which the year is divided into a dry season and a rainy 
season, as is the rule in tropical countries. We pass 
from a region in which people of European origin, and 
generally speaking the English language, are not only 
the dominant race, but make up by far the greater 
number of the population, to one in which the Spanish 
language takes the place of the English, but in which 
the great majority of the population (at least nine- 
tenths) is composed of native Indians or of half-castes. 
And finally we pass from a region in which the en- 
terprise of the settlers is amazing, and the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country keeps pace with 
that of the most civilised countries of Europe, to one 
in which the people are of an mdo\^Ti\) 9l\^"^o^^\'3^^^^c^ 
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the productions of the countrj' are much less than they 
might easily be made. 

The contrast is all the more striking when we com- 
pare the most populous parts of Mexico with the nearest 
popnlons parts of the United States. For in the north 
these are separated by a vast desert, or nearly desert, 
area in which the population is very thin. The most 
The putoan densely-pcopled region of Mexico is the plateau 
of Anabnao. ^f Auahuac, to the south of the Tropic of 
Cancer. Here, on an area not very much larger than 
that of Great Britain, are congregated at least two- fifths 
of the entire population, although Mexico has in all an area 
more than nine times as large as that of Great Britain. 

On this plateau lie all the chief towns — Mexico 

itself, Guadalajara, Puebla, and others — and here we 

may observe what is most characteristic of 

Chief towns. -.. , ..,.,. rm /» 7*7 

Mexican civilisation. Ine larms, or haciendas, 
as they are called, are of vast size — it may be fifty 
square miles or more in extent ; and the aspect of the 
farmhouses at once shows that there is less security for 
life and property than in the parts of America ruled by 
people of British blood. They are indeed defended like 
castles. 

The products of such farms are not so difierent from 
those of Europe as one might expect from their position 
within the tropics. This is due to the fact that 
the plateau lies at the height of about 7,500 
feet above sea-level, and hence belongs to what is 
called the cold region of Mexico, where the climate is 
suited to the growth not only of maize (which furnishes 
the principal food of the people), but even of wheat and 
barley. 
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There is one prododr, hoirever. wluch is quite dis- 
imctiTe, and fiyrms m Tefv muked leatme in Mexican 
inheAa»> agficiiltiire. This pn^dnct is tlie agare^ or 
■n«iK7. American aloe, caDed in Mexico tlie fnaguetj. 
It is a plant with which we aie now latnilmr enough in 
greenhouses, and even in our parks and gardens. It 
has a rosette of long thick sharp-pointed fiediy leaTes, 
well adapted to retain sap. After growing for years in 
this condition it at last sends np a tall flowering stalk 
from the centre. But jnst before doing so it forms in 
the centre a large amount cf sagsry sap, and it is for the 
sake oi this sap that the plant is cultivated. The agave 
is consequently not allowed to flower, but when just 
about to do so the sap is collected by piercing the heart 
of the plant. The sap is then allowed to ferment, after 
which it forms the &vourite drink of the Mexican 
people, the drink called j!ni2^ii«. 

In descending from the plateau, we enter succes- 
sively the so-called temperate and hot regions of Mexico. 
Thetem- ^® latter is not only hot, but excessively 
Sot*OTi«rf ^oist and unhealthy, especially on the Gulf 
^*'*^^' of Mexico. Here rains fall from time to time, 
even during what is considered the dry season, and 
during the rainy season they never fail until the season 
is over. It is these lowlands which yield such tropical 
products as coffee and cocoa, sugar, tobacco, vanilla, 
cochineal, and various sorts of valuable timber and dye- 
woods. 

The richness of Mexico in silver has already been 
mentioned in the general lesson on the Productions of 
North America. 

Tho government of Mexico is like that of the United 
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States, TwiBnty-seven independent states are united to 
Govern- fotm a Confederacy. 

men*. Railways are still few here, but an impor- 

tant addition to the railway system has recently been 
made by the completion of the line across 
the northern desert, connecting Mexico with 
the railways of the United States. 

The territory to the south of Mexico, occupying the 
narrowest part of the North American continent, is 
Central chiefly divided among five small republics, 
America. ^}^q largest of which havo an area little more 
than half that of Great Britain, while the population 
does not in any case exceed a million and a half. The 
elements of the population are much the same as in 
Mexico. The general appearance of the surface is like- 
wise similar to what we find in the last State. The 
land is mostly high, and the mountain peaks are almost 
all volcanoes. The table-lands are, however, lower than 
in Mexico, and as the region lies still nearer the equator, 
the cool tracts are limited in extent. Hence tlie chief 
Agricultural products are all tropical. Cofiee is the most 
products. important, but besides cofiee the products in- 
clude cacao, sugar, tobacco, rice, cochineal, india-rubber, 
vanilla, and various drugs. The indigo of Central 
America is the best in the world. It is grown chiefly 
in San Salvador on the Pacific coast, and along the 
satiie coast farther north there is a narrow strip ex- 
tending for a considerable distance which produces the 
so-called balsam of Peru. 

The forests yield many valuable trees, and the port 
of Belize on the east coast is a great place of export 
for mahoganj. That port, wWch. V^ >Jt^<^ ^^Jt^ ^^^ 
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harbour on the Atlantic coast, belongs to that portion 
of Central America which is under British sway, and is 
Forest kuown as British Honduras, the total area of 
products. which is about equal to that of the counties of 
York and Durham, while the population is only about 
twenty-five thousand. 



LESSON XXXV. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

OENEBAL FHTSICAL FEATXTKES. 

South America is a vast peninsula, being washed on 
all sides by the sea, save where it is attached to North 
America by the narrow neck of land called the Isthmus 
of Panama. In shape it is roughly triangular, and thus 
bears some resemblance to Africa. Like Africa too, and 
in a less degree like North America, it is broadest 
towards the north, and tapers gradually to the south. 
This great wedge-shaped block of land presents on the 
whole a simple and unbroken outline; it throws out 
but few peninsulas, it is cut into by few bays ; and in 
these respects it offers a notable contrast to the northern 
half of the American continent. 

South America lies between 13° N. and 56° S., and 
between 35° and 82° W. long. Neither of these facta 
is without interest, although they are apt to be passed 
over without attention. First, notice where the conti- 
nent covers the greatest number of degrees of longitude. 
It is near the equator, where degrees of longitude are 
longest. And since the broad part of the wedge lies 
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there, while the tapering part Kes in the temperate 
zone, where the degrees of longitude become shorter 
and shorter as we retire from the equator, it follows 
that this continent has a much larger area within the 
torrid zone than you might expect from its limits in 
latitude. »It extends beyond the torrid zone for nearly 
as many degrees as it lies within it (thirty-two as against 
thirty-six), yet nearly four-fifths of the area of the con- 
tinent belongs to the torrid zone. 

Consider now the latitude more particularly. In 
the north the continent remains more than ten degrees 
short of the Tropic of Cancer ; and though in the south 
it advances a considerable distance into the temperate 
zone, much farther indeed than any of the other great 
land-masses of the southern hemisphere, yet its southern- 
most point corresponds in latitude only to such places 
as Edinburgh, Copenhagen, and Moscow in Europe. 
This fact is worth remembering for its own sake, but it 
will be shown to be still more interesting when we 
come to the lessons on Climate,* for we shall then see, 
on comparing South America with Europe, a beauti- 
ful illustration of the effect of other circumstances 
besides distance from the equator in determining 
climate. 

The greatest length of the continent from north to 
south is about 4,800 English miles, and the greatest 
breadth from east to west about 3,200. The area 
is about seventy-seven times that of Great Britain. 
The shores of the continent are washed on the north 
by the Caribbean Sea, on the east by the Atlantic, and 
on the west by the Pacific Ocean, while on the south 

' -See Lessons XXX.1X..,XL» 
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the mainland is severed by the Straits of Magellan ^ 
from the archipelago of Tierra del Fuego. The most 
southerly point on these islands is Cape Horn.^- 

A magnificent chain of moi^tains^.the Andes, ex- 
tends along the whole of th^ westeirn seaboard of South 
America, and in some places borders so closely on the 
Pacific Ocean as to form the cpfist-line. lu other parts 
of the continent there are two important mpuntaiii 
systems, one being in the east of Bra.zil, and the other, 
usually known a9 the mountain system of Parim6, lying 
to the north of the same territory. The former consists 
of a series of mountain chains lying behind one aaiother 
parallel to the Atlantic seal?oard, and extending a long 
way inland ; the latter of a highland region, the greatest 
length of which runs east and^west. 

By these niountains and highlands, the land between 
the Andes and the east coast is divided into three 
separate plains of vast extent. A great river, swollen 
by many tributaries, flows through each of the plains 
to the Atlantic. The most northerly river is named 
the Orinoco, the middle one the Amazon, and the 
southern the Rio de la Plata. Though all the plains 
drained by these rivers are very extensive, the most 
northerly of the three is much smaller than either of 
the other two. 

Such are the main outlines of the geographical 
framework of South America — a region full of interest 
and grandeur. 

^ Named after Ferdinand Magaihaens, a Portuguese naTigator, 
who discovered the straits early in the sixteenth century. 

2 So named from Hoom in Holland, the birthplace of one of the 
Dutch navigators who in the early part of the seventeenth century 
drst sailed round the point. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 
SOUTH AMEBICA— MOUNTAIN STSTEWS. 

In describing the mountaiiis of South America the first 
place must be assigned to the magnificent range of the 
General de- Andcs. This range is remarkable for its great 
the Andes, length, for the enormous height of many of its 
summits, for its numerous volcanoes, and for the high and 
extensive table-lands which its branches enclose. The 
Andes extend with scarcely any interruption along the 
whole length of the west coast, and the mountainous 
islands which fringe the coast of Southern Chile are 
often considered to form a continuation of the chain. 
On this view almost the whole range is double ; but if 
we look to the mainland alone, we find that from the 
southern termination to a point a few degrees north of 
the Tropic of Capricorn the Andes form a single pro- 
minent chain ; but from thence to a point a few degrees 
north of the equator they are divided in some places 
into two, and in others into three, separate ridges, 
which, after running for some distance parallel to each 
other, converge and are united into groups, or, as they 
are generally called, Tcnots of mountains. Finally, a 
little to the north of the equator the range splits into 
three branches, each of which follows a different direc- 
tion from the others and has a separate termination, one 
on the Isthmus of Panama and the others on the coast 
of the Caribbean Sea. 

The slope of the Andes on the Pacific side is steep, 
but on the eastern side it is mote gwAxxal^^ ^<5^^^3$jqSJss% 
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by ejttended spurs and terraces into the plains. Ths 
height of this range varies considerably in different 
parts, for while some of the peaks are among the loftiesli 
in the world, others do not quite reach the level of the 
higher mountains in Scotland. The range attains its 
greatest elevation in the peak of Aconcagua, which 
reaches a height of over 22,000 feet.' 




Of the table-lands or plateaux, which form so dis- 
tinguishing a characteristic of the Andes, one of the 
Great 6i6Ta- most remarkable is that of Tifcicaca, which 
otthein- has a mean elevation of 13,000 feet, and^ 
tabie-iflnda. with the exception of one in Asia, is the 
highest in the world. Ifc is situated between Peru 

■ Aconcagua, accoicting to U. Pissis, is 22.210 feet in height. 
Sorata is 21,470 feet (MincLin) ; Chimboraio 20,697 (Beiss) ; and 
lUItnam 20,112 (Wiener). Earlier measurements gave greater 
a]tittt4es for all these peaks. 
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and Bolivia, and is one of those bleak highland plains 
which were referred to in the last lesson, and which 
are here generally known as punas. We may judge of 
its extent from the fact that it contains a lake — Lake 
Titicaca — which has an area nearly equal to the united 
areas of Devonshire and Cornwall. On the surrounding 
mountain slopes the dwellings of man are found at an 
elevation of more than 15,000 feet — that is to say, there 
are people living at a height equal to that of the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc. Another table-land, that of Quito, 
lie^ at an elevation of about 10,000 feet, and, though 
it is immediately under the equator, it yet enjoys a 
climate of perpetual spring. The fields here are richly 
cultivated, and the pastures covered with flocks of 
sheep and llamas. 

Round this table-land are ranged some of the loftiest 
volcanoes in the world. The most famous is Cotopaxi, 
a snow-capped, cone-shaped mountain nearly 
volcanoes. 20,000 feet high. 

The whole region of the Andes is subject to fre- 
quent and often terrible earthquakes. The city of Lima 
^j^jj has been six times almost entirely destroyed, 

l^r^L and is, in consequence, sometimes spoken of 
^^^- as the ' City of Earthquakes.' 

The mountain system of Parim6 lies north of the 
equator and forms the watershed between the basins of 
Mountain the Oriuoco and the Amazon. Its general 
Parim6.^ formation is that of an elevated table-land 
with hills rising from it in separate ridges and clusters. 
Although none of these are very high, some of their 
summits present a striking appearance from the curious 
Satness of their tops. 
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The mountain system of Brazil extends almost from 
the equator to a few degrees south of the Tropic of 
Mountain Capricom, and consists principally of three 
Brazu. parallel ranges running from north to south. 
Other ridges shoot out from these ranges, and inter- 
vening table-lands connect the whole into one system. 
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SOUTH AMERICA— BIVEBS, PLAINS, AND 

LAKES. (I.) 

The rainfall of South America will be explained when 
we have to describe its climate, and we only refer to the 
Causes of subjcct here because in speaking of the rivers 
ordinary size of South America it is necessary to state that 
theriTcrs. the tropical portion of the country lying east 
of the Andes is watered by exceptionally heavy periodical 
rains. This fact, considered in connection with what 
has been said in the preceding lessons, explains the ex- 
traordinary size of some of the South American rivers. 
A large proportion of the country is occupied by three 
vast plains, bordered on the west by an extensive 
mountain range, and separated from each other by 
minor ranges. Here, then, is a combination of circum- 
stances highly favourable to the formation of large 
rivers. The mountains serve as storehouses of snow 
and rain, and afford continuous supplies of water alike 
during the dry and the wet seasons, while each of the 
three plains serves as a distinct basin in which Qountless 
streama collect and form at laat oiv.^ enorcaoua river. 
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The most northerly of the great rivers is the Orinoco. 
The source of this river has never been exactly explored, 
The Orinoco ^^* ^* ^ known to be somewhere about two hun- 
^^^* dred miles to the east of Duida, one of the high- 
est mountains in the southemportionof theParimerange. 
After leaving its source the Orinoco flows westwards for 
some distance, and then, changing its direction, winds 
round the western and northern slopes of the Parim6 
mountain system, until it finally reaches the Atlantic. 
It receives in its progress numerous tributaries both from 
the ranges of the Parime system and from the Andes. 
Some idea may be formed of the size of this river from 
the facts that it is navigable for a distance of nearly a 
thousand miles from its mouth, and that the area of 
its basin is estimated to be 300,000 square miles. The 
greater part of the northerly course of the river has its 
navigation interrupted by a series of cataracts. 

The upper basin of the Orinoco is for the most part 
covered by impenetrable forests, while the lower basin 
The basin includcs the cxteusivo tracts generally known 
its forests, ' as the Llauos. The Llanos cover an area 
d^ ^ nearly double that of Great Britain, and 
although occasional hills occur, yet there are parts so 
level that it is possible to travel over them for hundreds 
of miles without encountering a single eminence of a 
foot in height. 

In the time of Humboldt, a German traveller who 
spent much time in exploring South America in the 
beginning of the present century, these vast plains 
were almost devoid of trees. Forests were indeed 
generally found fringing the river-banks, and clusters 
of palms encircled the standing waters, "W^ ^Oo^a x'y^ ^ 
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the plain was described by him as a vast * sea of gl*ass ' 
stretching on all sides to the horizon, unvaried even by 
a shrub. More recent travellers, however, tell us that 
all this is changed now, at least over a large part of the 
Llanos. Treeless tracts do, it is true, still occur, and they 
become more frequent the farther one goes to the south ; 
but these absolutely unwooded areas are comparatively 
small in extent. There are no longer any such seas of 
grass extending to the horizon as Humboldt depicted. 

During the heavy periodical rainfall which begins in 
March the Llanos and the forests on the river-banks 
are extensively flooded, and the inundated parts of the 
country then present the curious aspect of a vast lake 
with trees growing in irregular rows and clumps out of 
the water. In October the downpour ceases, the floods 
subside, and the damp soil becomes clad with luxuriant 
grass. But as the dry season sets in, and the un- 
moistened plain is exposed day after day to the burning 
rays of the sun, the grass is gradually shrivelled up, 
and the Llanos, lately so verdant, are converted into 
arid expanses over which the dust sweeps in clouds. 

The Orinoco forms at its mouth a very extensive 
delta, which is covered with forests consisting almost 
exclusively of one particular kind of palm- 
tree. This delta is also submerged in the 
rainy season, and the inhabitants are therefore obliged 
to build their houses, as birds do their nests, up in the 
trees, as otherwise they would be under water for several 
months every year. The construction of these houses is 
very simple. The Indian first selects four palm-trees 
growing at short and nearly equal distances from each 
otber^ and by means o? coida ?a.^t^TL^ four beams 
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Horizontally to the stems at equal heights from the 
ground, so ad to form a level framework. He then 
lays ctoss-beams on this framework, to serve as supports 
for the floor, and covers them with strong palm-leaves. 
Over the leaves is spread a thick coating of mud, which, 
when it has been baked hard and dry by the sun, forms 
a solid floor. At some distance above the floor a roof is 
constructed in much the same manner, except that it 
is covered with mats instead of mud. The houses have 
no sides, for in so warm a climate people only require 
protection from the sun and rain. All the materials of 
these airy dwellings are, with the exception of the mud, 
obtained from the palms, even the ropes being twisted 
and mats woven out of the tough fibres of the leaves. 
The appearance of the houses is very curious, especially 
at night, when numerous wood-fires are seen blazing 
high up among the trees and illuminating with their 
glow the figures of the Indians as they sit cooking their 
fish and baking their cakes. 
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SOUTH AMEBICA— BIVEBS, PLAINS, AND 

LAKES. (XL) 

South of the Parime mountain system is the River 
Amazon, which discharges a larger volume of water 
ppj^g into the ocean than any other river in the 

Amazon. world, and enters the Atlantic with such force 
that its waters remain distinguishable from those of the 
ocean for a distance of three or four h\iiidTedT£^^^^^\ssL 
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its mouth. Various estimates have been given of the 
extent of the basin of the Ainazon, but it may be said 
roughly that this river, with its tributaries, drains an 
area equal to about one-third of South America. The 
Amazon, broadly speaking, flows from west to east, and 
the sources of its largest tributaries are situated in the 
Andes. Like the Orinoco, the Amazon is subject to 
annual inundations, but they are less regular in their 
occurrence than those of the Orinoco, and do not take 
place at the same time of the year. The Amazon 
begins to rise in November, and reaches its greatest 
height in the early part of June, after which it gradually 
subsides, and is at its lowest level during September 
and October. 

The river and its tributaries are navigable through- 
out the greater part of their respective courses, and 
Facility thev form as a whole the most splendid svstem 

with \rhiph "^ ir j 

tteriv« of inland water-conununication in the world. 

OAT) T)0 

navigated. The navigation of the Madeira, its principal 
tributary from the south-west, is, however, interrupted, 
like that of the Orinoco, by a series of falls and cataracts. 
These occur over about two hundred miles of its course, 
where it enters Brazil from Bolivia, and thus prevent 
the water communication between these two countries. 
The navigation of the Amazon itself is rendered easier 
by the fact that the trade-winds blow continuously up 
the river, and therefore against the stream. A small 
river, called the Oasiquiare, connects the Orinoco near 
its source with one of the upper tributaries of the Upper 
Amazon, and forms a navigable communication between 
these two rivers. 

Hie great plain watered by the Amazon and its 
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tributaries is, for the most part, covered with magnifi- 
cent and dense forests. These wooded portions are 
seiraaof Called selvos. from a Spanish word meaniner 

the baBin of 

the Amazon, woods. Parts of the plain are, however, not 
wooded, but consist either of a loose sandy soil pro- 
ducing only a few stunted herbs, or of grassy undulating 
meadows. 

The name of the Eio de la Plata * is specially ap- 
plied to a long wide estuary formed by the junction of 
The Rio *^^ rivers, the Parana and Uruguay, but it 
de la Plata, jg gjg^ uscd whcu we wish to include under 
one name the estuary and these two rivers with their 
tributaries. 

The Parana and the Uruguay both rise in the Bra- 
zilian mountains and flow in a southerly direction. 
About a thousand miles from its source, the Parana 
receives its largest tributary, the Paraguay, which rises 
in the Brazilian mountains, but is also fed by several 
large streams from the Andes. 

The Rio de la Plata has its greatest length from its 
mouth to the source of the Paraguay ; measured thus, it 
is over 2,800 miles long. 

On account of its navigation, the Paraguay is by 
far the most important of all these rivers. Its course 
lies alongside of the southern plain of South America, 
and thus keeps clear of the mountains, where rocky 
beds are so apt to occur, and hence it is capable of 
being navigated by large steamers even into the interior 
of Brazil, 

The portion of the southern plain lying west of the 
Paraguay in its middle course is known as M Oran 

' 'River of silver' (SpwQ\s\i^, 
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ChacOy^ and, although containing sterile tracts, is dis- 
tinguished in the neighbourhood of the rivers by the 
Basin of the ^^^^7 ^^ ^^^ palm gTovos. The southern por- 
piate^ the *^^^ ^^ ^^^ basiu forms the beginning of what 
tcSoiS^ are generally called the Pampas, from an 
Pampas. Indian word meaning plains. But the Pampas 
extend southwards far beyond the basin of the Rio de 
la Plata, to the banks ,of a river which rises in the 
Andes, and has the same name as one of the tributaries 
of the Amazon, the Rio Negro. The Pampas are for 
the most part vast, treeless, grassy meadows, which 
bear some resemblance to the more naked parts of the 
Llanos of the Orinoco, with this difference, however, that 
the Llanos lie where there is a marked distinction be- 
tween a rainy and a dry season, whereas in the Pampas 
the rainfall is more irregular. Here and there they 
are thinly wooded, and some extensive tracts are covered 
during a part of the year by thickets of thistles, which 
shoot up in the spring, and, growing close together, 
soon become so tall and strong as to be almost im- 
penetrable. 

South of the Rio Negro are the Patagonian steppes, 
Patagonian which fill in the whole southern extremity 
steppes. Qf South America between the Andes and the 
Atlantic, and are little more than a desert. 

Besides the three great rivers which have been 
briefly described. South America possesses many others 
Magdaiena which in Europo would be considered very 
secondary la^gc, but which siuk, whcu contrasted with 
rivers. ^j^^ Amazou or the Rio de la Plata, into 

comparative insignificance. One of the largest of these 

* Spanish, * The great hunting-ground.' 
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^coSiiary rivers is the Magdalena. Tliis stream waters 
the long valley lying between the two northerly spurs 
of the Andes, which terminate, as We have already seen, 
on the shores of the Caribbean Sea. 

The rivers flowing into the Pacific from the western 
Birersand slopo of the Andes are all of inconsiderable 

plains west _ . /• t t 

of the Andes, length, a natural consequence of the close 
proximity of the mountain range to the ocean. 

A curious characteristic of South America, and one 

which specially distinguishes it from North America, is 

the small number of its ffreat lakes. The 

Lakes. . . . 

Andes, it is true, contain Lake Titicaca, as 
already mentioned. From the southern end of this 
lake a river, called the Desaguadero, carries oflF its 
waters to a smaller lake, named Aullagas, which, curi- 
ously enough, has scarcely any visible outlet. Lake 
Maracaybo, which is situated near the mouth of the 
Magdalena, and connected by a narrow channel with 
the Caribbean Sea, is also of considerable size, but this 
is a brackish-water lake. Although South America 
contains but few permanent fresh-water lakes, yet large 
bodies of water are formed during the wet season in the 
course of some of the rivers, and to these the name of 
lake has sometimes been applied. Thus the overflow of 
the Paraguay forms every year a body of water called 
Lake Xarayes, which covers an area almost equal to 
that of England. 

South America also contains several salt lakes, 
which, during the summer, are frequently converted by 
evaporation into fields of snow-white salt, two or three 
feet in thickness, and covering the plain for several 
miles. The Patagonian steppes, andtti^ T^^QVi.\^\?^^Rsa. 
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the Gran Chaco and the Pampas^ are especially ricsh in 
the salt lakes, and the salt extracted firom them forms 
the chief export of this part of South America. 



LESSON 

SOUTH AHEEICA--CLIHATE AND 
VEGETATION. (L) 

In studying the climate of South America we have, as 
in other cases, to consider the subject under two aspects 
— jQrst as regards rainfall, and secoiid as regards tem- 
l^erature ; and under both of these aspects we shall find 
that this continent presents features peculiarly in- 
structive and interesting. 

Taking up jQrst the question of rainfall, we may 
observe as the most prominent fact in this part of the 
New World that, except within a few d^rees 
of the equator, there is a marked contrast in 
the rainfall on the opposite sides of the. Andes. The 
whole of the portion north of the equator, as well as the 
whole area to the south as far as about lat. 4^ S., has a 
plenteous rainfall, such as is generally characteristic of 
tropical countries, a rainfall mostly confined to a certain 
season of the year. But on the west side of the Andes 
the rains suddenly cease about the latitude mentioned, 
and from that limit to about lat. 30** S. there follows a 
desert strip of coast-land, the like of which is hardly to 
be seen on any other coast in the world. On the east 
side, on the other hand^ the rainfall within the same 
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limits is almost everywhere adequate, and throughout 
the greater part of the area it is marked by tropical 
abundance. 

To understand the explanation of this grand dis- 
tinction between the east and west sides, it is necessary 
The trade- to kuow Something of the prevailing winds of 
their effect tropical soas, the so-called trade-winds. This 

on the rain- , . , , . . i i i • 

fall. name is given to winds constantly blowmg on 

both sides of the equator, in the Atlantic and in the 
Pacific Oceans. In the north they blow from the north- 
east, in the south from the south-east. In the Atlantic 
their domain extends, roughly speaking, for about thirty 
degrees on each side of the equator. As they advance 
over the heated tropical seas they constantly suck up 
moisture, and this moisture is liable to be condensed as 
rain as soon as the air which carries it becomes cooled. 
Such cooling takes place whenever the moisture-laden 
winds are forced to ascend to higher regions of the 
atmosphere, and it is obvious that this must be brought 
about when they pass from the ocean and meet with 
elevations on the land. Moreover, the higher the 
mountains, the higher will the air be forced to ascend, 
and the more eflFectually will it be drained of its 
moisture. 

Keeping these facts in view, consider now the 

physical features of the South American continent as 

already described. In the east of Brazil, south of the 

Amazon valley, there is a series of parallel mountain 

ranges directly facing the south-east trade- 

TheOampos. ., n ,i tit'jt 

Winds, and these accordingly deprive the air 
swept over them of a portion of their moisture. The 
plateaux to the west, the so-called Campos of Brazil, are,. 

k2 
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in consequence, comparatively dry. Their rainfall i^ 
indeed sufficient to support a certain kind of vegetation, 
but is not plentiful. The winds, however, continue to 
advance, and they then strike against the still loftier 
range of the Andes. There they are compelled to 
ascend into still higher and colder regions, to precipi- 
tate still more of their moisture ; and these slopes are 
thus almost all the year round favoured with copious 
supplies of rain. 

In the Amazon valley what happens is somewhat 
diflFerent. There are there no mountains in the east to 
The Amazon ^^* ^^ ^ portiou of the moisturo drawn from 
raiiey. ^j^q Atlantic. The vast forests likewise favour 
the deposition of rain, and hence the higher we ascend 
that valley the more copious do the rains become, the 
longer does the rainy season last, and the slopes of the 
Andes at the head of the valley are as plenteously 
supplied with rain as those both north and south. 

But from the source now indicated it is easy to 
understand that the western slopes of the Andes and 
The western the uarrow plaius at their base can derive no 
Andes. moisture whatever. Yet that is not in itself 
enough to account for the absolute drought that dis- 
tinguishes that coast region. Two other circumstances 
must be taken into consideration before we can fully 
understand the entire absence of rain on the coast of 
Peru, and the still more desolate desert of Atacama 
farther to the south. One of these circumstances is the 
fact that this part of the coast of South America is 
washed by a cold sea-current from the south. Were it 
not for thijtt current this coast strip might derive some 
moisture from the Pacific, but being so much colder 
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than the ocean in these latitudes generally is, this 
current gives off comparatively little moisture by eva- 
poration, and not enough to produce rain on the low- 
lands. That this current really has to do with the 
drought of this region is proved by the fact that the 
sudden change of climate at 4® S. already referred to takes 
place just where it leaves the South American coast. 
The change from the barrenness of an arid desert to 
the rich luxuriance of a moist tropical clime seems 
almost magical. 

Yet one thing more must be borne in mind as part 
of the explanation of this singular drought. In all 
probability the drought would not be so extreme were 
it not that the Andes have another effect besides that 
already mentioned. If that lofty chain did not exist 
we may well believe that some moisture-laden air would 
be drawn in from the Pacific from beyond the limit of 
the cold sea-current. Over vast continental areas within 
the tropics the sun has a powerful effect in rarefying 
the air, especially at those seasons when it is directly or 
nearly overhead. This necessarily brings about a great 
inflow of air from the ocean. If the Andes did not 
exist, there can be little doubt that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the general tendency of the winds in the 
tropics is towards the west, part of this inflow would 
come from the Pacific. But as it is, the Andes serve as 
a barrier to cut off the Pacific area from the influence 
of this rarefaction. 
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LESSON XL. 

SOUTH AMEAICA— CLIMATE AND 
VEGETATION. (H.) 

On the east side of the Andes the rainfall becomes more 
and more irregular, less and less clearly divided between 
Bainfaii wct and drjT seasons, the nearer we approach 
lat. 3o°s. the limit of the trade-winds; but down to 
about lat. 30® S. it generally reaches an average of at 
least twenty inches in the year, which is enough for the 
support of the kind of vegetation that has already been 
described as belonging to thjs Pampas. To the south 
of that limit, however, the contrast on the two sides of 
the Andes is exactly reversed. The west side becomes 
the rainy side, the east the dry one, and the Andes 
themselves again contribute to explain the contrast. In 
this part of South America we are in the latitude that 
corresponds to some extent in climate with that portion 
of Europe to which the British Isles belong. As with 
us, the prevailing winds are more or less from the west, 
and it is these that carry the moisture. But while in 
Britain the rain-bearing winds are from the south-west, 
in this part of South America, which lies in the southern 
hemisphere, the corresponding winds are from the north- 
west. In both cases the winds blow from warmer parts 
of the ocean, where evaporation goes on rapidly, to cooler 
shores, where much of the moisture falls as rain. But 
an important difference is caused by the diflFerence in 
the disposition of the mountains. In Britain, as also in 
Scandinavia, the south-west winds are able, so to speak, to 
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get beliind the mpmitams, so that they cany to tlie eastern 
parts a consid^radjle share of moisture. In South America, 
however, the Southern Andes are so situated that they 
cannot but arrest the moisture-bearing winds from the 
north-west, and we may imagine these winds as being 
squeezed against the mountain-sides like a sponge, till 
at last they become ppwjtically dry before they sweep 
over the bleak steppes of Patagonia. In this region, 
accordingly, the tracts west of the Andes, including the 
Mnging archipelago in the extreme south, have a moister 
and moister climate the farther they lie to the south. 

Regarding the temperature of South America, tlio 
only thing that need be specially noted is that many 
Tempera- parts of that Continent have a much colder 
to^- climate than corresponds with the latitude, 

especially when we compare it with similar latitudes in 
Europe and Afirica. Some of these tracts are of course 
the table-lands, the climate of which has already been 
spoken of^ Biit the remark just made is true also of 
certain lowlands. The cold current in the west which 
deprives so much of the coast strip of moisture likewise 
cools the air. .^fhe sea current is accompanied almost 
all the.yeai: round by a cold wind blowing fresh and 
keen from the sea. Even at Lima, twelve degrees from 
the equator, the .nights are so cold that one cannot well 
sleep without heavy blankets, and for half the year the 
sun even ^t noon cannot pierce the heavy curtain of 
c]j;iiJQ)ng mist which covers the sky. 

. The. same exceptional coldness is found. ^^ ^^^ *^Q 
^iitih ,where the influence of the cold current is felt. 
"Xpu. will remember that even the southismmost point of 
the continent is in about the same latitude as' Edinburgh, 
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yet the climate of the whole of the western and southern 
part of the archipelago of Tierra del Fuego is one of 
the most miserable in the world. Rain or snow falls 
ahnoBt incessantly ; violent tempests are frequent. Ten 
degrees from the southernmost point — that is, in a 
latitude corresponding to that of the middle of Franco 
— a glacier descends to the water's edge, and the 
channels in the neighbourhood are thickly strewn with 
small icebergs. 

The vegetation of South America is in a peculiar 
degree illustrative of the distribution of the rainfall. 
Everywhere, except in the Llanos, dense forests 
clothe those tracts in which the rains are 
copious. The so-called Selvas — that is, woods of the 
Amazon — are perhaps the finest example of tropical 
forests in the world. The trees present the most 
striking contrasts in colour and size, and the most 
remarkable diversity of form. Tree-ferns, palms, and 
ordinary foliage-trees are mingled together, their trunks, 
branches, and leaves clothed with a drapery of curious 
parasites, and most of the trees chained together by 
climbing and twining plants known as lianas, 

A contrast to this is offered by the inland region 
immediately to the south, which is deprived to a large 
extent of its moisture by the intervention of the eastern 
mountains between it and the winds from the Atlantic. 
Forests are found here only on the borders of the water- 
courses; elsewhere the vegetation is characteristically 
that of a dry country, though different in appearance 
from the leathery-leaved trees and shrubs of the 
Mediterranean peninsulas. The prevailing form in the 
dry regions of America, and above all of South 
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America, is the cactus, a plant, or ratlier a large group 
of plants, without any leaves, but with thick fleshy 
stems, often angular, often columnar, almost always 
more or less fantastic and grotesque in form, their sur- 
face clothed with thorns, yet often adorned by bright 
red flowers with many petals growing directly on the 
stem without any supporting twig or branchlet. 



LESSON XLI. 
SOTTTH AHEAICA— PRODTTCTIONS. 

Among the most important vegetable products yielded 
by South America are the barks of the various species 
Vegetable ^^ Cinclioua} The cinchona-trees grow chiefly 
products. Qjj j^Q slopes of the Andes, in Ecuador, Peru, 
and Bolivia. The bark has been largely used in 
medicine under the name of ' Peruvian bark,' and it is 
from this source that the drug called quinine is ex- 
tracted. Quinine is extensively used as a tonic, and 
to allay fever. In tropical countries, where fever is 
common, it is so important to have a free supply of 
quinine that cinchona-trees have of late years been 
carried from South America to India, and they are now 
successfully cultivated in some of the hilly districts of 
Madras and in parts of the Himalayas. 

Another medicinal plant largely used in South 
America is the coca. The dried leaves of this shrub, 

* Pronounced sin-W'n^. The name was given to the tree by the 
great botanist Linnaeus, after the Countess del Cinchon, who was 
cured by using Peruvian^bark. 
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mixed with lime, are extensively chewed by the Indians, 
especially in Peru. By taking coca the desire for food 
is lessened, great fatigue may be sustained, and the 
diflSculty of breathing thin air at great altitudes is 
much diminished. 

The coca-shrub just mentioned is to be carefully 
distinguished from the well-known cocoa-nut palm, as 
also from the tree which yields cocoa, or cacao. The 
cocoa-nut palm is widely distributed throughout the 
tropical zone, and, not being peculiar to South America, 
needs no description in this place. On the other hand, 
the cocoa or cacao-trees are confined to the warmer 
parts of South and Central America, and to some of 
the West Indian islands. The seeds, when roasted, 
are used in the preparation of the well-known beverage 
called cocoa. 

A very characteristic South American beverage is 
an infusion of the dried leaves and young twigs of the 
Paraguay tea-plant. This plant, though popularly 
called a tea-tree, is closely related to the holly. In 
Brazil and Paraguay, where this * tea ' is extensively 
drunk, it is known as yerba or mate. 

Throughout tropical America, especially in Brazil, 
one of the chief articles of diet consists of the thin flat 
cakes known as cassava-bread. This is made from a 
coarse meal which is prepared from the same plant as 
that yielding Brazilian arrowroot. The juice of the 
root is poisonoi!s, and the term ' arrowroot ' refers to 
the Indian practice of dipping the points of arrows into 
the juice in order to poison them. The poisonous 
principle is, however, readily expelled from the juice by 
heat. If the starchy matter which is washed from the 
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root of the cassava-plant be dried in the sun, it forms a 
white powder such as we know as common arrowroot ; 
but if dried on hot plates and stirred while drying it 
forms tapioca. 

It is to South America that we owe the potato. 
This useful plant is found native in the temperate parts 
of Chile and Peru, whence it was originally brought to 
Europe by the Spaniards in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. It was afterwards introduced into 
England by Sir Walter Raleigh, and it was he who 
first cultivated it in Ireland, where it has since become 
so important. 

The tobacco-plant is likewise a native of South 
America, but it grows also in the West Indies and in 
North America, and it was from these countries that it 
was first brought to Europe. Some kinds, however, 
such as that called Orinoco^ suggest by their names a 
South American origin. It is said that tobacco was 
originally introduced into Europe by Christopher 
Columbus, and into England by Raleigh. 

Among the most remarkable vegetable productions 
of South America is the beautiful Victoria regia. This 
is a plant allied to the water-lily, but of such size that 
its leaves measure more than six feet across, while each 
of its beautiful white blossoms is upwards of a foot in dia- 
meter. The seeds, when roasted, are used as food, and 
the plant is sometimes called the water-maize. It is a 
native of the rivers of Brazil, Guiana, and La Plata. 
Although the Victoria water-lily was discovered in the 
early part of this century, and was noticed from time 
to time by several travellers, attention was not promi- 
nently directed to it until the year 1837, when it was 
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found by Sir Kobert Schomburgk during bia ascent of 
the Eiver Berbice in British Guiana. 

Many vegetable products with which we are more 
or less familiar recall by their names a South American 
origin. Thus ' cayenne pepper,' which tabes its name 
from CayennS in French Guiana, is prepared from the 
pungent finits of various species of capsicum grown in 
South America and in the West Indies. 




Brazil-nuts are obtained from a tree found in the 
Amazonian forests, principally on the River Para. 
Some of the trees reach a height of 120 feet. Brazil- 
wood, the product of another Brazilian tree, is one of 
the commonest dye-woods, and yields various shades of 
red and yellow. Several Sonth American trees furnish 
timber of great value. 

Although india-rubber comes to ua from various parte 
of the tropical world, some of the beat is procured from 
trees which have their home in Brazil and Guiana. The 
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Indians make incisions in the trunks of the trees, and 
from these wounds there exudes a milky juice which 
hardens by exposure, forming a tough elastic solid. 

Many of the plants which are of great value to the 
inhabitants of South America are not peculiar to that 
continent, but also flourish elsewhere under similar 
conditions of climate. Others, again, although now 
sources of great wealth to South America, have been 
introduced from other parts of the world. Among the 
more important vegetable products belonging to one or 
other of these classes we may mention bananas, yams, 
pineapples, and bread-fruit ; maize, rice, and wheat ; 
coffee, sugar, cotton, and indigo. 

The European grains are far from holding so pro- 
minent a place among the products of South America 

Animal ^^ ^^^7 ^^ ^^ ^^® northern division of the 
products, continent. On the other hand, the domestic 
animals introduced by the Europeans, and especially 
horses and cattle, are here of the highest importance, 
and their importance is constantly increasing. 

The most valuable mineral products of South America 
are chiefly found in the mountains. Gold is obtained 
from many parts of the Andes, and from the 
beds of a number of the rivers. Silver is 
found in great abundance, chiefly in the same range of 
mountains, and this range is so rich in copper that the 
name * Andes* is supposed by many to be derived from 
a native word signifying copper. 

The silver mines of Potosi on the Bolivian plateau 
(Upper Peru, as it was long called) have been famous 
since the time of the Spanish conquerors. Hardly less 
productive are those of Cerro de Pasco in Peru, a town 
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which is likewise notable as being the highest in the 
world, standing at the height of upwards of fourteen 
thousand feet above sea-level. The same precious metal 
is likewise abundant in the north of Chile, and there, 
also, is found a great wealth of copper. To the same 
State now belongs the district of Tarapaca in the 
western desert, with its vast deposits of nitrate of soda, 
which is so extensively used for manure and in the 
making of nitric acid. 

South America also contains many valuable mines 
of iron, coal, lead, &c., but on the first discovery of the 
continent the precious metals were so eagerly sought 
for, that these useful though less attractive minerals 
were neglected, and their value is only now beginning 
to be appreciated. Diamonds, topazes, and other gem- 
stones are found in the river-beds in the interior of 
Brazil, and emeralds are obtained from the United 
States of Colombia. 



LESSON XLII. 
PEOPLE OF SOUTH AHEBICA. 

In the general lesson on the people of America, some 
account was given of the natives of the southern division 
of the continent, and in other lessons some glimpses of 
the peculiar mode of life of the inhabitants of certain 
parts of South America have been furnished. But the 
picture would be altogether incomplete without some 
additional information regarding certain of the inhabi- 
tants, distinguished either by their physical or mental 
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qoalities, or by their carious habits. The pure races of 
Indians in South America now chiefly inhabit the hanks 
of the Orinoco, the dense inland forests of Brazil, the 
FampaB, the desert plains of Patagonia, and the islands 
of Tierra del Faego. 

The tribes living in the dense forests along the 
Amazons are noted for their fierceness, and have the 

Indiana ol TOpUtation of 
theAmsMB 1 . 

. toratt. being canni- 
bals, but the preva- 
lence among them of 
this horrid practice 
has been much ex- 
i^gerated, and there 
are but few instances 
of it which rest on 
trustworthy evidence. 
It is worth noting that 
the word cannibal is 
said to be a corrupt 
form of earibales — a 
name applied to the 
Caribs or Indians who 
dwelt in the islands 
and on the coasts of the Caribbean Sea. ITie clothing of 
the Amazonian tribes is remarkably scanty. Many of 
them, indeed, wear nothing but feathers in their hair and 
bead ornaments round their necks and limbs, but they all 
paint their bodies, and some tattoo theniselves. One of 
these tribes has a curious habit of preserving the head of 

' The Botocndoa are a tribe of the Amazon region. The lower 
•lip is ornamented b; the inseTtion of a round plug of wood. 
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a fallen enemy as a trophy of victory. The eyes are re- 
moved from the head and false ones inserted. The hair 
is carefully arranged and adorned wibh feathers, and the 
ghastly object is then hung on the walls of the successful 
warrior's dwelling as a household ornament. These 
Indians are skilled in the preparation of a certain poison, 
with which they smear the tips of their arrows, and 
which is so deadly that even a scratch from one of the 
poisoned arrows proves fatal in a few minutes. It is a 
characteristic practice of some of the forest Indians of 
South America to blow these poisoned arrows through 
tubes or blow-pipes. And it must not be supposed 
that these blow-pipes are used solely or even chiefly in 
war, for since the poison, deadly as it is, does not render 
animals killed by it unfit for food, they are constantly 
employed in the chase, as well for the procuring of food 
as for the destruction of beasts of prey. 

The Indian of the Pampas is chiefly distinguished 
by his splendid horsemanship. Thus, in a skirmish 

Indians of ^® ^^^ ^^^^ kuowu, wheu goiug at full speed, 
the Pampas, ^q throw himself alongside of his steed, and, 
clinging on with one hand and one heel, to protect 
himself behind the animal's body from the shafts of his 
enemies. 

The Patagonian Indians are also very good horse- 
men, but they are most remarkable for their great 
Patagonian s^^ture. A full-growu Patagouian is seldom 
Indians. Under six feet, and sometimes is nearly seven 
feet high ; and their apparent height is increased by 
their habit of wearing large mantles made from the 
long-haired skins of the guanaco, by their long 
flowing hair, and their general figure. The Pata« 
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goniana live in tents and lead a wandering life, sa^ 
porting themselves principally on the products of the 
chase. 

The Ganchos, who are of partly Spanish and partly 
Indian descent, often have littlo Indian blood in 
them at all. These men live chiefly on the Pampas, 
where they lead a wild and solitary life. Like the 
Indians, with whom they are often engaged in warfare, 
they are splendid horsemen. The chief occupation of 




the Gaucho is breeding and tending cattle, and his 
herds provide him with all that he needs, as he is 
capable of subsisting for weeks together on beef alone, 
withont any vegetable food. In the use of the lasso, an 
implement very generally employed in the management 
of cattle in America, the Gaucho is nnsurpassed. The 
lasso consists of a long rope or ox-hide thong with a 
mnning noose at the end. With unerring accuracy 
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he can single out any animal that he wishes to captore 
and throw the noose over its neck, afterwards drawing 
the noose tight so that the captured animal cannot 
escape. Their mode of living and their mixed blood 
have rendered the Gauchos somewhat rough and wild, 
but, in spite of this, they still retain an element of 
Spanish courtesy and a sense of honour which has 
made a very favourable impression upon strangers who 
from time to time have travelled among them. 

It is, from various reasons, extremely difficult to 
obtain a correct estimate of the population of South 
Estimate of America, but it is probably not more than 
^^^ popu 25,000,000. On an average the country does 
not contain quite four inhabitants to the square mile, 
while England contains about four hundred inhabitants 
in the same space. The Indians form about four-tenths ; 
the whites about two-tenths; the negroes about one- 
tenth ; and the mixed races about three-tenths of the 
population. It is thus seen that the Indian element 
still largely predominates in South America. 



LESSON XLm. 
THE STATES OF SOUTH AMEEICA. 

The names of these states, with their capitals, their chief 
towns, and chief products, will be found in the appendix, 
and their position is best ascertained by referring to the 
map. In this lesson accordingly wiU be mentioned 
only a few general facts regarding these countries, and 
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a few specially noteworthy particulars with reference to 
one or two of them. 

With the exception of the three portions of Gaiana 
on the north, belonging respectively to Britain, France, 
Govern- ^^^ ^^^ Netherlands, all South America is 
nient. claimed by independent states, which were at 

one time dependencies either of Spain or of Portugal, 
These states, being oppressively governed, threw off the 
yoke of the mother countries about the beginning of 
the present century, and since then the Spanish depen- 
dencies have all been republics, while the Portuguese 
territory of Brazil became an independent constitutional 
monarchy, with a ruler belonging to the royal house of 
Portugal, and bearing the title of emperor, at its head. 

In most of the republics the change has not been a 
change for the better. The government passed into the 
hands of people unfitted by their history or by their 
natural qualities to exercise it. 

The history of most of these countries has unfor- 
tunately consisted chiefly in a succession of contests for 
chief power among the ablest and most ambitious men, 
and civil wars to support the rival claims. Reckless 
foreign wars with neighbouring states have likewise 
added to the confusion of all the republics. Chile is 
the one in which the government has been most stable 
and most successfully conducted. 

In Brazil the monarchical form of government has 
proved better adapted to the wants of the community 
than the republican form in most of the Spanish states. 
But here a great drawback exists in the institution of 
slavery, which always has a degrading effect on free 
labour. The slaves are negroes, like the former slaves 
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of North America and the West Indies, but according 
to a law now in force they are gradually becoming free, 
and the institution is thus in process of being abolished. 
The means of communication, except where the 
physical features of the country afford the great water- 
Meang of ways already described, are very imperfect. 
commun ca- j^ .^ stated that at the present day there are 

not perhaps in all South America a hundred miles of 
what either the ancient or modem natives of Europe 
would call roads. Railways have now indeed been 
introduced, but their total length is necessarily small in 
proportion to the area of the country. Already they 
connect nearly all the most important centres of trade 
in the interior with the chief seaports ; as La Guayra 
with Caraccas in Venezuela, Lima with Callao in Peru, 
Santiago with Valparaiso in Chile, Cordova and other 
inland towns with Buenos Ayres in the Argentine Con- 
federation. In Peru, it should be mentioned, there are 
two of the most remarkable railways in the world, * the 
railways above the clouds/ as they have been called. 
Both ascend to the plateaux between the chains of the 
Andes, that from Lima to Oroya reaching a height of at 
least 15,600 feet, and that from Arequipa to Puno (on 
the Bolivian plateau) about a thousand feet less. Where 
railways are absent, the general method of conveying 
merchandise across the mountains is by means of trains 
of llamas, mules, or donkeys. 

Here also we must make mention of the Panama rail- 
way and the Panama canal, the former completed in 1855, 
and the latter (which is to follow the same course as the 
former) begun in 1881 and now in progress. From 
Colon, or Aspinwall, and Panama, the terminal points on 
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the east and west respectively, steamer routes diverge 
in all directions across the two great oceans, so that the 
canal when completed cannot fail to be of the highest 
importance to commerce. The territory in which the 
railway and canal lie belongs to the United States of 
Colombia. 

Of all the states of South America Chile is the only 
one that produces grain for export ; but on the other 
side of the continent, the pampas of Uruguay, 
the Argentine Confederation, and the plains 
of Southern Brazil export immense quantities of food 
derived from cattle, as well as other products, such as 
hides, tallow, horns, horse-hair, and the like. It has 
been estimated that the Argentine Confederation can 
slaughter two million head of cattle every year ; and 
the immense slaughter-houses of Buenos Ayres in that 
state, and Fray Bentos in Uruguay, have made these 
names familiar in our own country through the tins in 
which the salted meat is exported from them. 

In tropical Brazil are grown all the products already 
mentioned in previous lessons as those of tropical 
America. But the great staples are coffee and sugar. 
In the Amazon region, wherever a clearing has been 
made in the virgin forest, the dark green rows of the 
coffee plant ascend the lower slopes, and the bright 
green sugar-canes fill the hollows. About half the 
coffee produced in the world is at present grown in 
Brazil. 
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South of Spain 


Cnmbre de Mulahacem 
(11,650) 


Apennines , 


Italy 


Gran Sasso d'ltalia 
(9,560) 




Italy 


Vesuvius (volcano — 4,160) 




Sicily 


Etna (volcano— 10,840) 


Balkan Mountains . 


Turkey 


Chat-al-Dagh (8,340) 


Rbodope Mountains 


Turkey 


Muss-alla (9,600) 


Olympus Range 


Greece (Thes- 
saly) 


Olympus (9,750) 


Cretan Mountains . 


Crete 


Aspra-buna (8,080) 



* Height in feet in parentheses. 
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CHIEF TOWNS OF EUBOPE. 

[Sbapobts and naval stations are printed in black type. The figures 
in parentheses give the population in thousands ; where two numbers 
are given, the second is the population including suburbs ; the name 
coming next after is that of the river on which the town stands, 
except in the case of seaports, when the name of the sea on or near 
which the town stands comes first ; the words that follow usually 
indicate the nature of the trade or industry pursued.] 



Austria-Hungary. 

Vienna (726; 1100), Danube, capital of country. 

Buda-Pest (361), Danube, capital of Hungary. 

Prague (162; 294), Moldau, tributary of Elbe, capital of 
Bohemia. 

Trieste (72 ; 133), Adriatic, great trade with the Levant, 
seat of Austrian Lloyd's. 

Briinn (83), Moravia, tributary of Danube, capital of Mo- 
ravia, woollens. 

Szegedin (74), Theiss, trib. of Danube, place of trade in 
Hungary. 

Belgium. 

Brussels (166 ; 390), capital of country. 

Antwerp (180), North Sea, Scheldt, principal seaport on 

the mainland of Europe, great transit trade in cotton, 

wool, flax, &c. ; seat of oldest exchange in Europe. 
Ghent (136), Scheldt, leather and cotton manufactures. 
Liege (129), Meuse, great manufacturing centre in the 

midst of a productive coalfield; close by is Seraing, 

with immense ironworks. 



Bulgaria. 
Sofia (21), capital of principality. 
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Denmabe. 
Copenhagen (285 ; 274), capital. 

France. 

Paris (2,269), Seine, capital ; centre of fashion. 

Lyons (848), Ehone, at junction of Sa6ne; centre of silk 

industry. 
Marseilles (270), Gulf of Lyons, principal seaport in the 

country. 
Bordeaux (218), Bay of Biscay, Garonne ; com, jflour, wine, 

fruit. 
Lille (146), near Somme, seat of manufactures. 
Toulouse (127), Garonne, a celebrated ancient city. 
Nantes (118), Bay of Biscay, Loire. 
St. Etienne (115), Loire, coal-mining, various manufac^ 

tures. 
Eouen (106), Seine, centre of French cotton industry. 
Havre (106), English Channel, Seine, trade with America. 
Brest (69), Atlantic Ocean, naval station. 

Germany. 

Berlin (1,125), Spree, capital of Prussia and German 
Empire. 

Hamburg (290 ; 448), North Sea, Elbe, principal seaport 

' in Germany, extensive emigration. 

Breslau (278), Oder, capital of Prussian province of Silesia, 
principal wool market in Germany. 

Munich (280), Isar, tributary of Danube, capital of Bavaria, 
fine art centre. 

Dresden (221), Elbe, capital of Saxony. 

Barmen and Elberfeld (together 190), Wupper, tributary 
of Bhine, chief seats of silk, cotton, and woollen manu- 
factures in Germany. 
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Leipzig (149), Elster, tributary of Saale, tributary of Elbe, 

centre of book trade of Germany, seat of the supreme 

courts of law. 
Cologne (145), Rhine, an ancient Eoman city, famous for 

eau de Cologne and for its magnificent cathedral. 
Konigsberg (141), Baltic, Pregel, com and timber. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main (137 ; 165), Main, tributary of Rhine, 

formerly a free city, great banking and exchange 

centre. 
Hanover (123 ; 145), Leine, tributary of Werra, formerly 

capital of independent kingdom. 
Stuttgart (117), Neckar, tributary of Rhine, capital of 

Wiirtemburg, one of centres of book trade of Germany. 
Bremen (112 ; 123), North Sea, Weser, free town, second 

seaport in Germany. 
Danzig (109), Baltic, Vistula, grain and timber. 
Strassburg (104), Rhine, tobacco manufactures. 
Nuremberg (100), centre of toy trade of Germany. 
Magdebm'g (98), Elbe, chief seat of sugar manufacture ih 

Germany. 
Chemnitz (95), in Saxony, seat of cotton manufactures. 
Stettin (92), Baltic, Oder, grain and timber. 
LUbeck (51), Baltic, Trave, free town, historically cele- 
brated. 

Greece. 

Athens (85), Bissus, capital, anciently celebrated, birth- 
place of many eminent men ; its port, FiraeuB. 

Hehnopolis (21), .Egean Sea, island of Syra, principal 
seaport. 

Fatras (26), Mediterranean, currants. 

Italy. 

Rome (273), Tiber, capital, historically renowned, a centre 
of art. 
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Vaples (468), Mediterranean, most populous city in king- 
dom, celebrated for the beauty of its situation. 

Milan (296), Olona, tributary of Po, manufactures of silk. 

Turin (230), Po, first capital of kingdom, manufactures of 
silk, velvet, &c. 

Palermo (206), north coast Sicily, centre of tunny and 
sardine fishery. 

Genoa (138), Mediterranean, now the principal seaport in 

the country, historically celebrated, manufactures of 

silks, velvets, ribbons, &c. 
Florence (135), Amo, historically famous, birthplace of 

many eminent men, manufactures of articles in plaited 

straw, of silks, velvets, &c. 
Venice (130), Adriatic, historically famous, commerce in- 
creasing, manufactures of ropes, silks, gloves, glass, &c. 
Messina (77), Mediterranean, north-east of Sicily, sulphur, 

oil, wine, &c. 
Bologna (104), Eeno, tributary of Po, varied industry, 

seat of ancient university. 
Catania (96), Mediterranean, east coast Sicily, sulphur, 

oranges, almonds, &c., snow from Etna, manufactures 

of silks and cottons. 
Leghorn (78), Mediterranean, great trade with Levant, 

articles in coral made. 
Brindisi (under 20), Adriatic, great steam-packet station, 

a place of great importance since the opening of the 

Suez Canal. 

Netherlands. 

Amsterdam (361), North Sea, Ij, coffee and colonial pro- 
duce, diamond polishing. 

Botterdam (166), North Sea, Maas (Mouse), wheat, madder^ 
gin. 

The Hague (131), seat of government. 

Utrecht (74), Ehine, university town, various manufactures. 
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Norway. 

Christiania (76), Skager Back, Glommen, capital. 
Bergen (84), Atlantic, great fishing centre. 

Portugal. 

Lisbon (187; 246), Atlantic, Tagus, capital of country; 

wine, vinegar, oil. 
Oporto (106), Atlantic, Douro, wine, southern fruits, seat 

of cotton and other manufactures. 

Eoumania. 

Bucharest (221), Dumbovitza, tributary of Danube, capital, 

seat of trade. 
Jassy (90), on affluent of Pruth, tributary of Danube, 

capital of Wallachia, trade in grain. 
Oalatz (80), principal port near mouth of Danube. 

Russia. 

St. Petersburg (928), Gulf of Finland, Neva, capital of 
Russia, place of trade which in winter is carried on by 
sledges on the frozen streams. 

Moscow (751), Moskva, tributary of Oka, tributary of Volga, 
chief manufacturing town in Russia, and great centre 
of trade, formerly capital of country. 

Warsaw (406), Vistula, capital of former kingdom of Poland. 

Odessa (217), Black Sea, most important seaport in the 
neighbourhood of the mouths of the Danube, grain, 
flax, &c. 

Eiga (169), Baltic, Western Dwina, grain and timber. 

Kazan (185), Volga, seat of trade. 

Kishinef (180), between Dniester and Pruth, manufac- 
turing town. 

Kief (127), Dnieper, river-port, grain and sugar. 
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Saratof (110), Volga, great annual markets. 

Hicolaief {6Q), Black Sea, Bug, chief station of Black Sea 

fleet. . 
Taganrog (63), Sea of Azof, Don, grain.. 
Kherson (53), Black Sea, Dnieper, graih. 
Helsingfors (46), Gulf of Finland, capital of Finland. 
Astrakhan (58), Volga, near Caspian sea, principal port 

for Caspian Sea trade. 
Nijni-Novgorod (58), Volga, seat of great annual fairs. 
Orenburg (35), Ural, centre of caravan trade with Asia. 
Archangel (20), White Sea, Northern Dwina, grain, flax, 

linseed, tar, timber. 

Servia. 
Belgrade (36), Danube, at junction of Save, capital. 

Spain. 

Madrid (392), Manzanares, trib. Tagus, capital. 
Barcelona (247), Mediterranean, principal seaport and 

manufacturing centre in country, cotton, silk, wool ; 

harbour excellent. 
Valencia (144), Mediterranean, Guadalaviar, silk spinning 

and weaving. 
Seville (133), Guadalquivir, at the head of navigation for 

sea-going ships, wine and fruits, manufactures in- 
creasing. 
Ualaga (113), Mediterranean, wine and fruits. 
Murcia (94), Segura, straw-plaiting industry. 
Granada (73), Genii, tributary of Guadalquivir, a celebrated 

city of the Moors, beautifully situated, now a shadow 

of its former greatness. 
Cadiz (58), Atlantic, not far from Jerez, from which sherry 

wine takes its name, trade in sherry wine, southern 

fruits, and salt. 

P 
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Cordova (49), Guadalquivir; Toledo (21), Tagus — ^both 

decayed cities, formerly celebrated. 
Santander (35), Bay of Biscay, principal seaport on north 

coast of Spain. 

Sweden. 

Stockliolm (185), Baltic, Lake Millar, capital of Sweden, 

beautifully situated. 
Oothenburg (81), Kattegat, herring-fishing centre, seat of 

cotton-spinning and other industries. 

Switzerland. 

Bern (44), Aar, capital of Confederacy. 

Zurich (25 ; 76), on lake of same name, where Limmat, 

tributary of Aar, issues from it ; cotton manufactures. 
Geneva (50; 68), on lake of same name, where Khone 

issues from it, seat of trade and manufactures. 
Basel or Bale (61), Khine, ribbon manufactures. 

TUEKEY. 

Constantinople (6-700), Sea of Marmora and Bosporus, 
great centre of communication between east and west 
(Europe and Asia). 

Salonika (60-80), iEgean Sea, silk, silkworms, grain, &c. 

Adrianople (60), Maritza, manufactures of silks, woollens, 
cottons, carpets, &c. 

Gallipoli (30), Mgem Sea. 
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States of North America* 



Name 


Area in 

thousands 

of sq. m. 


Ratio 

to 

Great 

Britain 


Popula- 
tion in 
thousands 


Popu- 
lation 

per sq. 
mile 


Principal Exports 


United States 


3694 


41 


60,442 


14 


Cotton, com and 
flour, pork, pe- 
troleum, cotton 
goods, hides, 
tobacco, hops, 
butter, cheese. 


Mexico • 


750 


8i 


9,788 


13 


Silver, gold, 
ores, cattle. 












hides, vanilla, 
coffee, cocoa, 
tobacco, hemp, 
fr timber and 
dye-woods. 


Central Ame- 


172 


2 


2,G44 


16 


Coffee, cocoa, in- 


rica 










digo, sugar, to- 












bacco, rice, co- 












chineal. 



CHIEF TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Washington (147 ; 160), Potomac, seat of government of 
the Union. 

New York (1,206 ; including Brooklyn and Jersey city, 
1,942), Atlantic, Hudson Kiver, chief centre of com- 
merce, principal seaport in the world after Liverpool 
and London. 

Philadelphia (847; 889), Atlantic, Delaware Bay, agricul- 
tural produce, petroleum, iron, centre of American 
book trade. 

p2 
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Chicago (503), lake-port, head of Lake Michigan, grain, 

animal products, timber. 
Boston (363; 437), Atlantic, export of ice, &c. ; in the 

suburb of Cambridge, Harvard University. 
St. Louis (350), Missouri, important river-port and railway 

centre, furs, tobacco, hemp, grain, &c., seat of im- 
portant iron iadustry and other manufactures. 
Baltimore (332), Atlantic, Chesapeake Bay, tobacco, 

cotton, shipbuilding. 
Cincinnati (255, with Covington 285), Ohio, * Porcopolis,' 

with an enormous trade in pork, and with various 

manufactures. 
San Francisco (234), Pacific Ocean, chief port. on west 

coast, precious metals, hides, wool, grain, copper ores, 

timber, &c. 
New Orleans (216), Gulf of Mexico, Mississippi, chief cotton 

port in the "United States. 
Cleveland (160), Lake Erie, extensive iron and other works^ 
Pittsburg (156; with Alleghany, 235), Ohio, at the point 

where the Alleghany and Monongahela unite to form 

this river ; centre of a region yielding coal, iron, and 

petroleum in great abundance. 
Buffalo (155), east end of Lake Erie, great lake and river 

trade in grain and timber. 
Louisville (124 ; 150), Ohio, centre of tobacco trade. 
Detroit (116), between Lakes Huron and Erie, extensive 

trade. 
Milwaukee (116), west coast of Lake Michigan ; grain, 

lead. 
Albany (91), Hudson, great river-port. 
Minneapolis (47; with St. Paul, 88), Mississippi, with 

numerous large flour-mills. 
Lowell (59), Merrimac, the * American Manchester.' 
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List of some of the more noteworthy Wild Animals 
belonging to Europe and America, 

[In the columns on the right a cross indicates merely the presence 
of the animal in the continent named ; the letters N. S. E. W. (for 
north, south, east, and west), and the abbreviation Arct. (for Arctic- 
Begions) indicate also the part of the continent where it is found.] 



MammaU. — Monlteyg, 

Barbary Ape or Magot, a monkey without a 
tail, the only monkey in Europe, now con- 
fined in that continent to the Rock of Gib- 
raltar , . . 


1 


• 

52i 


s 

CO 


SW. 


• 



Howling Monkey, a monkey with a remark- 
able apparatus in the throat enabling it to 
utter terrible howls • 

Spider Monkey, so called on account of its 
extremely long and slender limbs and tail . 

Marmoset, a small monkey differing from 
other monkeys in having claws instead of 
nails on its fingers and toes, . . , 

Hoofed Animals. 

Reindeer, a deer with antlers both on the 
male and the female ; both wild and do- 
mesticated ....... 

Moose or Elk, the largest of the deer family , 

Chamois, an animal with short horns curved 
backwards at the tips ; it frequents only the 
highest mountains, and is remarkable for 
its sure-footedness 

Saiga, an inelegant species of antelope with 
large swollen nose 

Steinbeck or Ibex, a species of goat with long 
curved horns transversely ribbed, confined 
to the highest parts of mountain ranges . 



Arct. 
E. 



Arct. 



S.E. 
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Rocky Mountain Goat, a very large and 
powerful goat belonging to the region from 
which it takes its name .... 

Musimon or European Mouflon, a sheep with 
large, thick, curved horns .... 

Bighorn or Mountain Sheep^, a very .large 
sheep with horns like the musimon 

European Bison, a kind of ox with large 
vaulted forehead, short tlick horns, and 
very high shoulders 

American Bison, called in America the buffalo, 
an animal becoming rapidly exterminated, 
but still roaming in immense herds over the 
prairies 

American Tapir, an animal of about the size 
of an ass, and with the general appearance 
of a pig 

Peccaries, pig-like animals peculiar to Ame- 
rica 

Llama, the South American camel, used like 
the latter as a beast of burden. It is much 
smaller than the camel. Closely allied are 
the Alpaca, Guanaco, and Vicuna, all be- 
longing to the same continent . , 



CarnivormiB Animals, or Aid vials with teeth lihe 
tJiose of the Cat or Dog. 

Wolf, a savage animal like a dog, now chiefly 
confined in Europe to Russia and Hungary, 
and the forests of Germany, Switzerland, 
and France 

Prairie Wolf or Coyote, an American wolf very 
abundant in the prairies. It barks some- 
what like a dog 

Glutton, an animal remarkable for its voracity i Arct. 

Sable, Marten, Stoat, small but fierce animals i 
yielding valuable furs i x 

Lynx, an animal like a cat, but with tufts at j 
the end of the ears : x 

Jaguar, a beast of prey with a spotted coat, 
rather smaller than a tiger ^ , , . \ 




S. 



X 

Arct. 



S. 
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c 


1 


1 

• 


1 

• 


Puma or Cougar, a smaller beast of prey of a 




^ 


OQ 






uniform dusky colour, which has earned for 








it the name of * the American lion ' , 




X 


X 


Ocelot, a still smaller beast of prey, with 








a silky coat, reddish above and lighter 








coloured underneath 




S. 


X 


Polar Bear, a very large and powerful bear, 








generally found on the ice or in the water . 


Arct. 


Arct. 




Grizzly Bear, a large and fierce bear of a 








brownish grey colour inhabiting the Rockv 








Mountains . . . . . . \ 




X 




Brown Bear, the common bear with a brown 








Xllx •••••••• 


X 






Black Bear, a climber, armed with very power- 








ful claws 




X 




Baccoon, a small bear-like animal, living 








chiefly on trees, but remarkable for its habit 








of washing its food in water 




X 




Coati, a beai*-like animal larger, than the 








raccoon, with a long snout, by means of 








which it digs in the earth like a pig . 






X 


Marine Camivora. 








The Common Seal, an animal with a body 








shaped like a spindle, and with fore- and 








hind-flippers, by means of which it swims . 


X 


X 


X 


The Sea-lion, a kind of seal distinguished by 








the possession of external ears . 




X 


X 


Walrus, a large seal -like animal, with two 








strong tusks in the upper jaw 


Arct. 


Arct. 




Whaks and their Allies. 
















in the mouth in place of teeth . 


X 


X 




The Narwhal, a kind of whale with a single 








long tusk running straight forwards . 


Arct. 


Arct. 




The Sea-cows. 








Manatees, animals which feed on aquatic 








plants and inhabit the coasts and rivers of 
















Gulf of Mexico .#.... 




S.B. 
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Insect-eaters. 

Hedgehog, an animal defended by spines on 
the back, and capable of rolling itself up 
into a ball when attacked, so as to present 
the spines to its assailant on all sides-. 

Mole, an animal with a soft velvety fur and 
very strong fore-feet for burrowing ; it lives 
in skilfully made underground chambers . 

Star-nosed Mole, a mole with a -number of 
points radiating all round from the end of 
its snout 

Desmans, animals inhabiting underground 
chambers on the banks of rivers, in which 
they find their food by swimming and 
diving. One species • is met with in the 
streams of the Pyrenees, another in those 
of the Russian steppes .... 

Bats. 

Vampyre, a large bat which sometimes sucks 
the blood of men and the lower' animals ' . 

Gnajvinff AnimalSy with teeth like tJtose of tJte 

Mouse or Rahdit, 

Alpine Hare, a hare which acquires a white 
coat in winter 

Marmot, a burrowing animal inhabiting the 
higher parts of mountains. It utters a shrill 
whistling sound, and is remarkable for its 
habit of sitting erect on its hind legs on 
the watch against enemies . . 

Bobak, a small kind of marmot inhabiting the 
Russian steppes 

Prairie Dog, an animal resembling a marmot, 
inhabiting the prairies of North America, 
and remarkable for uttering a noise like the 
bark of a dog ..... ^ 

Squirrel, a gnawing animal which lives on 
trees and is distinguished by its long bushy 
tail . . .. .1 .( .. • . 



X 
X 



S 



CQ 



X 
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Spermophile, a sqnirrel-like animal, with a 
tail less long and less bushy than that of a 
squirrel .••.... 

Porcupine, an animal about two feet in length, 
armed on the back with long horny spines 
like quills 

Beaver, one of the largest of the gnawing 
animals. It is remai'kable for its habit of 
constructing dams with branches of trees 
in the course of rivers . . • . 

Gopher, an animal of the size of a small 
rabbit, which lives exactly like a mole 

Coypu, a burrowing animal about twenty 
inches in length, exclusive of the tail, in- 
habiting marshy tracts on the borders of 
rivers * 

Chinchillas, the name of several species of 
animals living after the manner of marmots 
in the higher parts of the Andes 

Vizcacha, a burrowing animal about twenty 
inches in length, found everywhere in the 
Pampas . . _ • 

Agouti, an animal of about the size of a hare, 
which it resembles in its manner of running 
and leaping 

Capybara, the largest of the gnawing animals, 
attaining a length of about four feet. It 
leads an aquatic life, and is found in all the 
rivers of South America • . « . 



Edentates, or Animals tvithout teethy or at least 
witlwut front teeth. 

The Great Ant-eater, an animal remarkable 
for its long narrow skull, altogether with- 
out teeth, and its large bushy tail. It has 
a worm-shaped tongue, coated with an adhe- 
sive saliva, by means of which it catches 
the insects on which it feeds , . . 

Sloths, animals with strong curved claws, by 
means of which they cling back downwards 
to the branches of trees • » • « 



S. 



E. 
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Armadillos, animals protected on the back by 
a coat of scaly armour, a portion of which 
is generally in the form of . transverse 
bands ........ 



MarmjJiaU, 

Opossums, animals varying in size from that 
of a mouse to that of a rat, remarkable as 
being the only animals outside of Austral- 
asia in which the females have on the under 
side of the body a pouch, in which they 
carry about their young for a short time 
after birth 

Yapock, an aquatic opossum ... 

Birds. 

Humming-birds, very small birds distin- 
guished by the glittering metallic lustre of 
their plumage, and by the peculiar buzzing 
sound made by the motion of their wings . 

Parrots, Macaws, and Trogons, different kinds 
of gaily-coloured birds found in forests 

Flamingos, very long-legged wading birds 
with white and red plumage . . 

Toucans, birds with enormous bright-coloured 
beaks . , 

Condor, a huge kind of vulture belonging to 
the Andes. Its expanded wings sometimes 
measure eleven feet from tip to tip 

Rhea, a large running-bird resembling an 
ostrich . • • • • • • 

Re2)tile8, 

Rattlesnake, a large and very venomous snake, 
which produces a rattling sound by means 
of the last joints of its tail 

Anaconda or Water-boa, the largest of all ser- 
pents, sometimes attaining the length of 
forty feet. Found in rivers • , • 
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1 


1 


1 




^ 


J 


1 


1 
Boa Constrictor, a serpent about twenty feet 




\^ 


od 






in length, which kills its prey by twining 








round it and crushing it ... , 






X 


Coral Snake, a small snake plentiful in Brazil, 


h 


• 




adorned with beautiful zigzag bands of red . 






and black 






X : 


Alligators, animals like crocodiles, protected 








by strong scales, and with powerful jaws 








containing numerous conical toeth. They in- 








habit the rivers of tropical America . 




S. 


X 


Turtles, reptiles distinguished by their flat 1 






round forms ; inhabitants of the rivers . i 
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FisJits. ' 
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The Electric Eel, an eel of about five or six 








feet in length, remarkable for its power of 








sending an electric shock through other 








animals with which it comes in contact, so 








as to stun or even kill them 
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Insects. 








Locusts, insects often found in immense ! i 




swarms, which do enormous damage to 








green crops . 
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Mosquitoes, very small insects, which are 








a great pest from their attacking the ex- 


t 






posed parts of the body in man, especially 








the parts round the eyes .... 
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Glow-flies, insects emitting a phosphorescent 








light, extremely abundant in the forests of 








jDrazii • • • 1. .. .. >, t. 
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